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LITERATURE. 


The Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Volume III. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1878.) 


THIs one compact volume really consists of 
four elaborate works, modestly denominated 
chapters, any one of which, published by it- 
self, would have made the reputation of a 
less distinguished author as a first-rate 
authority on the subject of which it treats. 
The first chapter (which is chapter xviii. 
of the whole work) is devoted to the 
political history of the struggle between 
York and Lancaster; chapter xix. treats of the 
relations of Church and State; chapter xx. 
of parliamentary law and usages; and chap- 
ter xxi. of the social and political influences 
prevailing at the close of the Middle Ages. 
Taken together these chapters give a com- 
plete account of all that bears upon consti- 
tutional principles, and their practical appli- 
cation alike in Church and State, during 
the period of the later Plantagenets. This 
volume also completes Mr. Stubbs’s History, 
the death of Richard III. being the limit 
which he has himself prescribed as the term 
of his invaluable labours. 

As a constitutional historian no one will 
for a moment deny that Mr. Stubbs is far more 
satisfactory than Hallam. Yet on the whole 
he walks very much in the same path, and 
allows the same general notions to govern 
the whole plan of his book. The popular 
idea of the Constitution at the present day 
is the basis on which both he and Hallam 
build. Everything that tended in the direc- 
tion of our present institutions was progress; 
everything that tended in another direction 
was the reverse. The genius of the English 
Constitution, as understood in these days, is 
perceptible from the beginning ; it is traced 
in the Saxon Witenagemot, and even among 
the Germans as known to Tacitus. The 
whole course of our national history speaks 
thus of repeated attempts to vindicate an 
ideal which must have been always more or 
less present to the nation’s mind, and which 
at last stands pretty clearly developed in 
this happy nineteenth century. 

Now, it is beyond my province to enquire 
how far such a view is justified by the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus and the constitution of 
Saxon Councils; for these subjects belong 
to a previous portion of the work with 
which we are not here concerned. But I 
must say that I am strongly of opinion that 
during the period treated of in this volume 
the national progress was not in the direc- 
tion of our modern ideal at all, but of some- 





thing totally different. As a matter of fact 
it is confessed that an era succeeded which 
was much more like absolutism than popular 
government; and if any real progress had 
been made in the true principles of liberty, 
it is extraordinary that it should have 
been suddenly lost on the accession of the 
House of Tudor, so that a whole century 
passed away before the nation began 
again to move in the right direction. How 
such an effect was produced Mr. Stubbs is 
saved the trouble of enquiring by the fact 
that he drops the curtain at the battle of 
Bosworth; but surely it must have been the 
same in the Tudor era as in all eras what- 
soever, that the crop produced in that age 
was sown in the age before it. If, then, 
parliamentary government had been making 
real progress and the power of the com- 
mons increasing during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, how came it that their 
growth was so suddenly checked, and the 
onward march not only arrested for a while, 
but turned into a positive retreat ? 

Mr. Stubbs, indeed, takes a wiser view 
than Hallam took before him and than 
others are disposed to take nowadays. 
He admits, at the beginning of this 
volume, that the age of which it treats— 
from the deposition of Richard II. to the 
accession of the Tudors—exhibits little if 
any progress in the development of the 
powers of Parliament, so that a positive 
decline in the succeeding age is not alto- 
gether so paradoxical. Yet he holds that 
the rule of the House of Lancaster, at least, 
was constitutional, and of course a very 
great improvement upon that of Richard IT. 
Indeed, he holds that this was the source of 
its weakness—that “ constitutional progress 
had outrun administrative order,” and that 
“perhaps the very steps of constitutional 
progress were gained by reason of that 
weakness of the central power which made 
perfect order and thorough administration 
of the law impossible.” Constitutional 
progress, then, it would seem, is not in itself 
a source of strength, and too much of it 
may lead to a positive break-down. One 
would imagine that whatever could be called 
real progress in the building-up of a Constitu- 
tion would be the best possible support to 
that government under which such progress 
had been achieved. But constitutional pro- 
gress under the House of Lancaster, we 
find, leads to no such result. It is merely 
“a premature testing of the strength of the 
parliamentary system,” ending in failure as 
a political experiment and ruin to the 
dynasty by which it had been attempted. 

Now this mode of stating the case is ob- 
jectionable as tending to bolster up certain 
popular delusions which a careful study of 
the facts ought rather to dissipate. When 
Mr. Stubbs speaks about “ constitutional 
progress ’’ it is in reference to constitutional 
principles as they are understood at the 
present day, not as they were understood at 
the time of which he writes ; and to balance 
what he says on this head he shows that 
there was a want of “ governance” under 
the House of Lancaster which led to its 
being ultimately set aside. This defect, 
moreover, he attributes very justly to the 
weakness of the central power—that is to 
say of the King himself’, either in re- 





gard to his title, as in the case of 
Henry IV., or his capacity to rule, as 
in the case of Henry VI. But he gives it 
to be understood that the outer parts, 
so to speak, of the Constitution were 
getting stronger all the while that the cen- 
tral power was weak—a fact, if it be one, 
almost as extraordinary as that the circula- 
tion in the arms or legs should be strong 
while the action of the heart was weak in 
the human body. Surely, wherever there is 
want of “governance,” it implies that a 
Constitution is really weak even in its most 
vital part. 

But is it true that, owing to the weakness 
of the crown, there was a real development 
of the powers of the House of Commons? 
On what evidence, for instance, is it asserted 
(p. 485) that “the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment had, at least since the accession of the 
House of Lancaster, been fully recognised 
as co-ordinate, equal, and mutually independ- 
ent assemblies ?’’ Mr. Stubbs gives no au- 
thority for the statement, and it seems 
rather as if he were inferring the status of 
the House of Commons under the Lancas- 
trian dynasty from what he knows to have 
been its status ata later period. Surely it 
would have been more reasonable to infer its 
status then from what he knows about it at 
an earlier period. Parliament, in our modern 
sense of the word, as consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons was an institution very 
little over a hundred years old when Henry 
of Lancaster came to the crown, and the 
form of the writ by which the Commons 
were first summoned shows clearly that 
while bishops and lords were called together 
to deliberate, the Commons were only to 
listen and to execute whatever was agreed 
upon. By what steps could they have 
risen in so short a time from this abject 
position to a level of equality with the 
House of Peers? No doubt the financial 
wants of kings had begun to tell; but we 
hear nothing as yet of threats being used to 
stop supplies. No doubt, also, the House of 
Commons had already exercised the right of 
impeachment, and had otherwise taken at 
times a very prominent part in acts of 
State ; but it was only by express encourage- 
ment or instigation from their superiors. 
The ‘ Good Parliament”’ was not “ good,” 
except that they were assured of the support 
of the Black Prince; the “ Merciless Parlia- 
ment’’ was not merciless, except at the in- 
stigation of a party among the Lords, And 
so far as any evidence exists in the records 
of Lancastrian times, it seems to me quite 
at variance with Mr. Stubbs’s assertion 
that the two Houses were then equal and 
mutually independent. 

From the case of Speaker Thorpe, for 
instance, it is quite evident that even in the 
days of Henry VI. the privileges of the 
lower chamber were entirely in the keeping 
of the House of Peers. And this is a case 
quite free from ambiguity or suspicion of 
undue influence and intimidation. Never 
was a greater anxiety shown to obtain a 
strictly judicial decision. Speaker Thorpe 
had been arrested in 1453, during the par- 
liamentary recess, at the suit of Richard, 
Duke of York. The action was for trespass; 
Thorpe was cast in damages of 1,0001., and 
he still lay in prison in the following Feb- 
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ruary when Parliament reassembled. The 
Commons at once petitioned for the libera- 
tion of their Speaker, as without him they 
could not proceed, and also of another 
member who was incarcerated at the same 
time. The Duke of York’s counsel, in the 
Lords, opposed the application, explaining 
the circumstances of the case. The Lords, 
being anxious to preserve the liberties and 
privileges of the Lower House, asked the 
opinion of the judges, and the judges made 
a very careful reply. They declared 


“that they ought not to answer to that question, 
for it hath not been used aforetime that the = 
tices should in any wise determine the privilege 
of this High Court of Parliament; for it is so 
high and so mighty in its nature that it may 
make law, and that that is law it may make no 
law, and the determination and knowledge of that 
privilege belongeth to the Lords of the Parliament, 
and not to the justices.” 


They only added that there was no existing 
form of procedure to quash all processes 
against privileged members; otherwise privi- 
lege in such cases as treason, felony, and 
other serious offences would be a manifest 
interference with justice ; but that in minor 
cases a member arrested was allowed to 
make his attorney and attend in Parlia- 
ment. On this opinion the Lords determined 
that Thorpe should remain in prison, and 
the Commons were commanded to elect an- 
other Speaker. 

Now, to talk of equality, whether it be in 
matters of legislation or in anything else, 
between two Chambers of which the one is 
the sole guardian of the privileges of the 
other, is simply absurd. The reasons given 
by the justices themselves for refusing to 
determine the question of privilege show 
distinctly (what is obvious, indeed, even on 
a moment’s consideration) that the question 
of privilege is inseparably bound up with 
the power of making laws ; and the recogni- 
tion of the House of Peers as the true court 
to judge of the privileges of the Commons 
implies clearly that the House of Commons 
was not even in those days regarded as a 
real legislative body, or at least that it was 
only a subordinate one. One power no 
doubt it had which gave significance to its 
proceedings and became the foundation of 
its future greatness ; but even that was a 
power enjoyed in theory by every subject in 
the land. That power was simply the right 
of petition. The Commons had a perfect 
right to petition the king and his lords for 
such administrative reforms as they thought 
good; and besides promoting petitions in 
their own name, it appears that they re- 
ceived and forwarded petitions presented to 
them by others. A bill in Parliament in 
fact was, when it originated in the Commons, 
only a petition to the king to make a law, 
which was sometimes granted, sometimes 
refused, and sometimes led only to a qualified 
acceptance. But the common petitions of 
the Lower House had a significance that 
could not be overlooked ; and they were, as 
Mr. Stubbs remarks, the sources of most of 
the legislation of the Middle Ages. 

This right of petitioning was therefore for 
the most part encouraged by the Plantagenets, 
especially by the wiser kings. It was more 


convenient, in fact, that the petitions of 
their subjects should come to them through 





the Commons in Parliament assembled than 
that they should be laid individually at the 
foot of the throne. But the recognition of 
such a right implied that it was the duty of 
the House of Commons to sift out all peti- 
tions that were frivolous or improper in 
their nature, and not allow them to proceed 
further ; and the case of Haxey in the days 
of Richard II. shows how severely this re- 
sponsibility might be brought home to them. 
A bill had been introduced into the Lower 
House complaining of the extravagance of 
the king’s household, in which a number of 
bishops and ladies with their suites were 
continually maintained. It was presented 
as one article, along with other petitions, 
to the lords; when the king, hearing of it, 
took great offence, and caused a reprimand 
to be conveyed to the Commons by the 
Peers. He also ordered the Duke of Lan- 
caster to demand of the Speaker the name of 
the person who had delivered it to the Com- 
mons. The Commons most submissively dis- 
claimed all intention of giving offence ; they 
knew that such matters appertained not to 
themselves ; and they at once gave up the ori- 
ginal bill and the name of its author, Thomas 
Haxey, a prebendary of Southwell. The 
Lords then declared that any one who in- 
cited the Commons to seek reforms which 
touched the king’s person should be consi- 
dered a traitor, and as such, sentence of 
death was pronounced against Haxey in 
Parliament. It is some satisfaction to be- 
lieve that there was no intention of carrying 
it into execution, for Haxey received a par- 
don shortly afterwards ; but the Commons 
were sufficiently warned that the right even 
of petition had its limits. 

It is true that the judgment against Haxey 
was annulled, both on his own petition and 
on that of the Commons for the protec- 
tion of their liberties in the first Parliament 
of Henry IV. It is true also that the case 
is unique. There is no other instance of the 
Commons apologising so abjectly, or even 
being called on to apologise, for the manner 
in which they exercised their right of petition. 
It was the policy of Henry LV., on the contrary, 
to encourage it. Showing himself in this as 
much as possible a different man from his pre- 
decessor, he courted popularity, and even did 
ostentatiously, at the request of the Com- 
mons, some things for which he declared 
that he himself saw no necessity. Especially 
so in this very matter of the royal household, 
from which, at their request, he dismissed 
his own confessor and two gentlemen of the 
chamber, declaring frankly that he saw no 
reason for their removal, but that he was 
quite ready to get rid of any person what- 
ever that was objectionable to the people. 
Apparently this encouraged the Commons 
to be more valiant still; for they next de- 
sired, notwithstanding the king’s recent 
marriage to Joan of Navarre, the removal of 
all aliens, especially such as adhered to the 
Antipope, and of all French, Bretons, Lom- 
bards, Italians, and Navarese, whether they 
were schismatics or not, except only the 
queen’s daughters and one Marie Sante, with 
two men-servants and their wives. Even 
with this request the king complied so far as 
to agree to a Committee of Lords being ap- 
pointed who made some slight further re- 
laxation in order to allow the queen the ser- 





vices of a few other attendants; and so the 
matter was settled. 

Now, to casual observers instances like 
these may seem to justify the popular 
philosophy. The Commons, it will be said, 
were acquiring a right of control in public 
affairs, and even in the matter of the royal 
household. But if so, the right was 
developed in an amazingly brief period of 
time; for it was actually within seven years 
of their ignoble submission in the case of 
Haxey that they made these two important 
representations to the king touching the 
composition of his household. Moreover, 
their remonstrances were crowned with 
marked success in both instances. Never 
surely did constitutional rights spring up 
with such a mushroom development as this. 
It is clear, however, from this circumstance 
alone that these things are not evidence of 
native power in the House of Commons at 
all. They were simply due to the fact that 
it suited the policy of Henry Bolingbroke to 
show himself condescending. After all, 
even the great petition about the aliens does 
not appear to have been responded to in the 
exact terms of the demand; but the matter 
was settled in a Committee of Lords, to 
which it was referred by the king, and whose 
suggestions, for anything we know, were 
never referred back to the House of 
Commons at all. 

In short, it is sufficiently apparent that 
according to the Constitution as it existed in 
the days of the House of Lancaster, the 
Commons had really no power at all, except 
what the King and the Lords chose to allow 
them. And this is a fact that can be clearly 
justified even by the book before us. It is, 
however, a serious misfortune that popular 
theories usurp so much the place that is due 
to strict historical truth, and that constitu- 
tional historians themselves do not see the 
full force of the facts which they them- 
selves have brought to light. Mr. 
Stubbs might certainly have done more to 
dissipate some prevalent delusions. Unfortu- 
nately, as I cannot help thinking, he has 
not quite succeeded even in emancipating 
his own mind from them. But what he 
has done is invaluable. He has at least 
thoroughly surveyed the whole ground. 
There is absolutely nothing material to the 
subject that he has not investigated, and 
investigated with perfect candour. What- 
ever may be said of his generalisations, his 
facts are perfectly trustworthy, and even 
one who differs from his point of view may 
really be content to rest the whole contro- 
versy on statements made by himself. There 
is no fear, certainly, that the work will be 
superseded for many a long day—if, indeed, 
it ever can be superseded—as a perfect 
magazine of facts relating to constitutional 
history in the Middle Ages. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Les Bords de UV Adriatique et le Monténégro. 
Par Charles Yriarte. (Paris: Hachette, 
1878.) 

IntustrateD books of travel may for the 

most part be divided into two classes—those 

in which the illustrations are intended to 
aid the narrative, and those in which the 
letterpress is subservient to the illustrations. 
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It is not derogatory to M. Yriarte’s splendid 
work to say that it is rather of the latter 
character than of the former, for it contains 
257 wood-engravings by good artists, some 
from photographs, some from nature, and 
some after the author’s sketches. Many of 
these are on a large scale and in the first 
style of art, and among them we may 
signalise those of the buildings in Venice as 
specially well-executed. The author’s plan 
is to describe that city and some objects in 
its neighbourhood, and then, passing to 
Trieste, to follow the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, with occasional excursions into the 
interior, visiting in succession Istria, with 
its important city of Pola, famed for its 
Roman amphitheatre and for being at the 
present day the great dockyard of the 
Austrian navy; the Quarnero, as the gulf 
and islands are called which intervene 
between Pola and Zara, forming the eastern 
boundary of the Istrian peninsula; and the 
coast and islands of Dalmatia as far as 
Cattaro, which place serves as a starting- 
point for an excursion into Montenegro. 
Then, returning to the western side, 
he conducts us to Ravenna, to Ancona, 
and the neighbouring shrine of Loretto, 
and finally by the Italian coast to 
Brindisi and Otranto. In all this route 
there is nothing very new, nor does it 
lead us into remote countries. The il- 
lustrations, too, are rather for the lover of 
the picturesque than for the antiquary; and, 
for our own part, we would willingly sacrifice 
some of the views and groups of figures 
here represented for specimens of the 
Venetian domestic architecture which is so 
characteristic of the Dalmatian cities, or 
for the cathedral of Sebenico with its barrel- 
roof of stone slabs, or for the almost unique 
town of Curzola on the island of the same 
name. In like manner, though a certain 
(rather fictitious) unity is given to the 
work by its describing a tour round the 
Adriatic, we cannot help regretting that it 
did not confine itself to Venice and its 
former dependencies on the coasts of that 
sea, which present a very complete subject 
for historical and antiquarian treatment. 
Bat, not to grumble at what we have not 
got, we may fairly say that even from a 
scientific point of view something may be 
learned from the various types of face re- 
presented, and the art-student will welcome 
the delineations of ornaments and minute 
descriptions of costumes; while the general 
reader, for whom the book is specially in- 
tended, will linger delighted over views of 
quaintly-built towns and romantic moun- 
tain-scenes. Unfortunately, the letterpress 
does not correspond to this character, and 
we fear that for one person who will read 
it with any care there will be ten who will 
prefer the less intelligent proceeding of 
looking at the engravings instead. It is 
excessively long, and very miscellaneous 
in its contents. When we meet with 
lively chitchat, as we do in the part relating 
to Venice, we gladly welcome it; but the 
greater part is composed of statistics, topo- 
graphy, history, description, and personal 
narrative in great detail—all most valuable 
elements, and almost indispensable in an 
instructive book of travels, but hardly palat- 
able unless carefully compressed and skil- 





fully arranged. Those, however, who take 
the trouble to peruse it will carry away a 
complete idea of the countries visited, and 
of the life of their various races. It should 
be added that the author’s style is lively and 
agreeable, and that he has travelled widely, 
so that he is able to draw on a large amount 
of experience for his observations. 

It is, of course, impossible in a review like 
the present to notice more than a few of the 
places of interest that are here described ; 
but, as a specimen, we may mention Spalato, 
which represents imperial Rome on the 
Adriatic, in the same way as the exarchate 
lives for us in Ravenna, and the succeeding 
period in Venice. This palace-city—for the 
greater part of the present town is enclosed 
within the area of Diocletian’s palace, whence 
its name—creates a profound impression of 
the grandeur of Rome, when a building of 
such magnitude and splendour could be 
erected by an emperor as a retreat for the 
remainder of his life after his abdication. 
For an accurate description of its archi- 
tectural details, the reader is referred to 
the great work of Adams, Antiquities 
of Diocletian’s Palace, published in the last 
century ; but M. Yriarte, besides a ground- 
plan, gives us excellent views of the sea-face, 
with its curious combination of ancient 
walls and columns and commonplace modern 
shops and dwellings, and of the central 
court, surrounded on three sides by a por- 
tico with granite columns, on either side of 
which are temples of Jupiter and Aescula- 
pius, now converted into churches. The 
streets of the modern town, which are inter- 
spersed with fragments of the original 
Roman work, are excessively narrow, and 
are paved with flags; and so, as in all the 
Dalmatian coast-towns, which have these 
same features, no carriages or beasts of bur- 
den are allowed to enter. Its subsequent 
history is told by the Lion of St. Mark 
which appears on the fortifications, for, with 
the single exception of Ragusa, which main- 
tained its independence to the last, all these 
cities became subject to Venice, whose in- 
fluence in the matter of art, at all events, 
remains in the graceful marble balconies 
and staircases which constantly meet the 
eye. On passing outside the walls we at 
once meet with the Morlach peasants, of 
whose costumes M. Yriarte gives us several 
specimens, for in Dalmatia, while the coast 
is Venetian in language and culture, the 
interior is purely Slav. An account is also 
given of the excavations lately made at 
Salona, Diocletian’s birth-place, accom- 
panied by representations of sarcophagi 
which have been discovered there. 

But the portion of the volume which is 
most likely to attract attention at the pre- 
sent time is that relating to Montenegro. 
The approach to that country from the 
Adriatic by the Bocche di Cattaro, that re- 
markable winding fiord of Southern Europe, 
is admirably adapted for pictorial treatment, 
and nothing can be better than the view 
here given over its winding reaches, and the 
villages that fringe its shores at the foot of 
the steep mountain sides, as seen from the 
zigzags of the Scala di Cattaro, as the road 
is called which leads to the Montenegrin 
frontier. The same may be said of the 
views in Montenegro itself, though they do 





not extend far beyond the environs of Cet- 
tinjé; but when the reader has studied the 
engravings of that village with its little 
plain and environing mountains, its palace 
and its monastery, and likenesses of the 
Prince and Princess and their children, of 
various heroes of the late war, of senators 
and guards in costume, and of peasants, 
male and female, from various districts of 
the Principality, together with scenes illus- 
trating the life and customs of the people, 
and has perused the copious narrative b 
which these are accompanied, it will be hard 
if he does not find that the country, its 
inhabitants, and its institutions are familiar 
to him. 

M. Yriarte is somewhat careless in the 
matter of names. “Ylliricum” for Illyri- 
cum (p. 3) is evidently a slip; but the 
author of Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic was not ‘“ Peaton,” as he is twice 
called in this book, but Paton; and the 
English translator of Servian poetry was 
not Sir John “Browning,” but Bowring. 
These and similar inaccuracies, however, are 
unimportant, and hardly detract from the 
value of this beautiful work, which will be 
an ornament to any drawing-room table, and 
will afford, we doubt not, a great deal of 
pleasure. H. F. Tozer. 








Life and Letters of James Hinton. Edited by 
Ellice Hopkins. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. W. Gull. (London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1878.) 


“ Beau roi de Vavenir, que fais-tu ici ?—Je 
brave le présent.” These emphatic words of 
Quinet’s are applicable to many, but to none 
more truly than to the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. James Hinton, we learn, was 
the son of the Rev. Howard Hinton, a 
Baptist minister, born at Reading in 1822. 
So that he was but fifty-three when, in 
December, 1875, his career of intense prac- 
tical and intellectual activity was closed by 
death. But in that time he sowed a seed 
of moral and intellectual regeneration for 
society which will not soon cease bearing 
its fruit. He has contributed much towards 
realising that which is the end of the great 
struggle of modern times, the bringing 
science, philosophy, and religion into a per- 
fect accord ; and that not merely for the 
philosopher at his desk, but for all men 
and women as practical actors in the great 
drama. 

Active and practical as his own life was, 
much as he mixed with men, “ roughing it ”’ 
indeed in the world rather more than falls 
to the usual lot, yet there is little apparently 
to tell of incident and adventure. At any 
rate, the main interest of his career does not 
lie in its outward events but in the inward 
development of his mind. The real interest 
is a philosophical one. Hence the present 
memoir consists chiefly of letters and ex- 
tracts from MSS. in which that develop- 
ment is depicted. We are presented, of 
course, with a narrative of the events—his 
situation as cashier at Whitechapel; his 
entering the medical profession ; his voyage 
to China; his two years in Jamaica; his 
practice in London; his married life, a 
golden thread running through the whole ; 
his working with Mr. Toynbee in aural 
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practice, and afterwards as his successor ; 
above all the struggle is recorded which it 
cost him to give up philosophical specula- 
tion and devote himself entirely to his prac- 
tice, which he did for the eleven years from 
1863 to 1874 (pp. 200, 331), and with such 
success as to attain the first rank in his 
branch of the profession, and to leave a 
work which is its recognised text-book 
(p. 333). 

But all this is interesting to the public at 
large, mainly as being in part the condition, 
in part the result, of his inward life and 
development; in part the result, inasmuch 
as he distinctly and constantly chose the 
line he would take from a sense of duty, or 
in his own phrase, of service. This has been 
clearly seen by his biographer, or as she 
modestly calls herself, editor; who has re- 
stricted herself mainly to setting Mr. Hinton 
before us from his own letters and his own 
sayings, which are his best interpreters. 
One graphic picture of him, however, she has 
given us, which those who have known him 
will assuredly recognise as life-like :— 

“Tt is difficult to give any adequate idea of the 
charms of Mr. Hinton’s conversation to a mind at 
all in harmony with his owa. His most marked 
peculiarity was the intensely emotional character 
of his intellect. Nature, to him, was no cold ab- 
straction, no cunningly contrived machine made 
up of matter and force, but a mighty spiritual 
— a living Being, tenderly and passionately 

loved. The laws of nature were to him the 
habits of a dear and intimate friend. It was not 
the artist’s delight in nature, nor even the poet's, 
but a combination of the poet’s and scientist's 
which was quite unique. He would apply to 
some of the delicate mental operations by which 
her secret processes are traced out, the kind of 
epithets that are more commonly used for objects 
of natural beauty—pretty, elegant, delicious— 
while his action was often as if he were tenderly 
handling some exquisite living thing that he held 
in his grasp, and on which his gaze was intently 
fixed” (pp. 217-18). 

From this passage it is well to turn to the 
excellent portrait by Mr. Jeens, which is 
prefixed to the volume. The few clear words 
of Introduction, too, by Sir William Gull, 
bring out well the kind of questions with 
which Hinton was chiefly busied—namely, 
questions not of a scientific but of a philo- 
sophical order. On the practical side, the 
relation between the sexes and the condition 
of women generally seem to have been that 
which, throughout his life, engaged his 
deepest attention. “Do you call English 
life monogamous? Explain to me—I don’t 
understand. Are we speaking of names 
and pretences or of realities ? The problem 
is not how to keep, but how to attain to 
monogamy ” (p. 284). And again, in a very 
characteristic passage :— 

“Tf I am to be remembered at all, this is what I 
would be remembered by, that I was the man 
who said, ‘Man is so made that he can rise above 
the sexual passion, and subordinate it to use.’ 
There, even if that is false, and all else I ever 
said was true, [ would rather be remembered as 
having said that one falsehood than by all the 
truths” (p. 285). 

In that last sentence we have Faith caught 
in the act, in the very moment of rebound 
from earth. 

Characteristic also is the incident, related 
by the friend who was with him at the time, 
of his touching address to some women at 





the Alhambra, ending with the words “ If 
our Saviour were on earth, where would He 


be? Why here.” “And then we left, and 
my dear friend wiped tears from his eyes” 
(p. 296). 

In fact, if any man ever lived his 
philosophy, that’ man was Hinton. Or 
rather let us say, since this may convey a 
false suggestion, not that he lived his 
philosophy, but that his philosophy was the 
creature of his life. His moral needs, 
sympathies, impulses, made room for them- 
selves ; burst the sod, like a seed in spring- 
time, and grew out intoa philosophy at once 
practical and speculative. He was a living 
instance of the “ practical reason ’” moulding 
the intellectual theory, by bringing new 
phenomena, new facts of consciousness, 
within its ken. 

But let us turn to what we can gather 
from the book before us concerning that 
philosophy. It is with no sort of surprise 
that we find, both that Coleridge was the 
writer who in early days most influenced 
him, and also that a few years sufficed to 
obliterate the details even of the book (the 
Aids to Reflection) which had exerted the 
influence (p. 40). Coleridge’s calling the 
Will the spiritual in man was what remained, 
“It wasn’t reason led Coleridge to say 
that. It was religion—it was inspiration” 
(p. 73). 

Hinton thus began with a spiritualistic 
hypothesis. He soon placed a materialistic 
one by its side—namely, that of the under- 
lying identity between organic and inorganic 
matter, whereby on the one hand all matter 
was conceivable as living (p. 115); and, on 
the other, organic growth was formulated 
as a case of motion in the line of least re- 
sistance (pp. 154-5). 

This, however, was but a first step to- 
wards his final theory. What that theory 
was may perhaps be best learnt from the 
letter to Prof. Croom Robertson at pp. 111- 
118. This whole material and tangible 
world, he held, wasas purely subjective as those 
qualities are admitted to be which clothe it 
with sound, odour, and colour. The ques- 
tion is, he writes, ‘Can we or can we not 
transcend the conceptions imposed by this 
particular sense of touch?” (p. 232). . In 
other words, is there or is there not an ex- 
istence beyond, and other than, the tangible 
physical world ? 

Now to this question he applied a logic 
which he had before applied to the previous 
question of organic and inorganic matter ; 
the conception, namely, of a ‘‘ deadness,” 
that is, as he explains (p. 233), a ‘‘ defective 
apprehension” in us. There is some want 
or failing im us, which makes us see and feel 
the material world as itself a reality, whereas 
it really is the appearance or phenomenon of 
a true, or as he called it an actual, world 
beyond it. Man, he held, ought to endea- 
vour to apprehend this actual reality behind 
the intelligible world of sense and thought, 
just as he already has, in his iatellectual 
growth hitherto, apprehended the intelligible 
world, the laws of motion in solid matter, 
and corrected by them the illusions of the 
senses taken alone. 

At this point it was that his ethical theo- 
ries came in to supplement his speculation. 
The third member in the series, of which 





sense and thought were the first two, ig 
moral feeling or emotion. This it is which, 
in his view, supplies man with the means, 
and at the same time imposes upon him the 
duty, of discovering the laws of the true, 
actual, unseen world. “The true love of 
God is, I conceive, love of the Infinite 
Being, i.e., the universal fact” (p. 132), 
We must learn, he held, to have a “true 
response to every claim,” whether of our. 
selves or others (pp. 260 et seqg.); we must 
learn to feel rightly in the presence of 
‘others’ needs.” We must correct our 
“defective apprehension” of these things; 
and his main point is, that this correction of 
feeling is an attainment of truth, since the 
wrongness in the feeling has been caused by 
a distinctly nameable obstacle, self-regard, in 
both its shapes, in that of desire for self- 
righteousness, as well as in that of simple 
selfishness (pp. 269-275). 

The love of God is the beginning and end 
of the whole—supplies the moral motive 
power, supplies the rule, sets free the facul- 
ties, reveals the unseen world, welds it with 
the seen, consecrates and illumines the 
whole. It is not true, as man has said, 
“that the world is in itself matter and 
mechanism ; but we, from the riches of our 
spiritual being, cast over it an illusory glow 
of loveliness and feeling”’ (pp. 124-5). No. 
The world is loveliness and fecling ; we have 
conceived it as matter and mechanism. We 
have helped to make it what we find it; we 
must now help to find it what it is. 

What is to be thought of a theory like 
this? It is a rediscovery of Christianity ? 
Say rather it is Christ’s Christianity in the 
dress of a philosophy subsequent to modern 
science—a philosophy not opposed to mate- 
rialism, but including it as an enclave of its 
own. Much new subject for thought lies 
therein. SuapwortH H. Hopason. 








South Africa. By Anthony Trollope. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1878.) 


South Africa is a comprehensive title; it is 
not in the present instance misleading, be- 
cause we all know pretty well beforehand 
the limits within which our author will con- 
fine himself, and the class of subjects which 
will most attract him. It was known, 
wherever he went, that he was going to 
write a book; and he pathetically describes 
the attention which he was compelled, by 
good nature or good manners, to pay to vari- 
ous matters in which he felt but little in- 
terest. Thus he listened patiently to the 
singing of hymns in the native schools, 
though much doubting whether proficiency 
in hymn-singing proves a corresponding 
advance in practical religion, or in useful 
knowledge. In the same spirit he walked 
conscientiously through the museum at Cape 
Town. Mr. Trollope is one of those—alas! 
that they should be so few—who, belonging 
to the pre-scientific age, are not ashamed to 
own their indifference to these things, and he 
records with special commendation the con- 
siderate behaviour of the Astronomer Royal: 
—** Do you care for the stars?’ he asked me. 
In truth, [do not care forthe stars. I care, I 


think, only for men and women, and so I told 
him. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I won’t bother you 
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to come to the Observatory. But if you wish 
to see stars I will show them to you.’” 

South Africa contains some curious types of 
“men and women,” and we are glad to con- 
template them under the guidance of so 
shrewd and practical an observer and student 
of human nature. At the same time it is 
only fair both to ourselves and to the author 
to bear in mind the hurried character, not 
only of the journey, but of the work itself, 
which was written, he tells us, chiefly en 
route, while the impressions he had received 
were fresh on the mind. “A book so written,” 
he admits, ‘‘must often be inaccurate, but it 
may possibly have something in it of freshness 
to atone for its inaccuracies.” We would not 
set our own judgment against Mr. Trollope’s 
in this matter. Certainly there is no lack of 
freshness in the work. His sketches of 
places or persons, however slight, are full of 
individuality, and it is remarkable how after 
a rapid journey through a province, with 
only a few occasional halts, he is able to 
seize and present to the reader all the 
prominent points which characterise its 
social and political condition. On the other 
hand the plan has entailed a certain amount of 
repetition, and the reasoning is not perhaps 
always as close as it might have been under 
a more methodical arrangement. And there 
are other slight blemishes which in the work 
of a skilful writer no doubt indicate haste. 

Mr. Trollope begins with a rapid sketch 
of the history of the colony from early 
Dutch times, which is necessary to the right 
understanding of subsequent events, and of 
that vacillation which has been so prominent 
a feature in our dealings with this colony. 
This vacillation he attributes to the fact that 
we—the colonising nation par excellence— 
have never had any fixed principles in re- 
gard to colonial matters; that while the 
policy of the Foreign or of the Home Office 
follows a prescribed and continuous course, 
whoever may be at its head, that of the 
Colonial Office depends on the idiosyncrasies 
of the Secretary of State for the time being. , 

We think that to some extent the appear- 
ance of vacillation may be due to our anxiety 
to do right, and the consequent tendency to 
deal with each difficulty as it arises on its 
own merits. The principle of the Dutch, as 
of the Spanish, colonial system is simply to 
extract as much as possible out of the colony 
for the benefit of the mother-country. The 
treatment of the natives by the Dutch at the 
Cape was based on the simple directions 
given to the chosen people in their dealings 
with the Canaanites. By acting steadily 
on such principles it is comparatively easy 
to escape the charge of inconsistency. 
With ourselves, on the other hand, as Mr. 
Trollope humorously asserts, a series of 
Virtues presides over the deliberations of the 
Colonial Office. 


“They scintillate on the brows of every assistant- 
secretary, and sit as a coronet on the shining locks of 
all the clerks. But unfortunately they are always 
rotatory, so that no one virtue is ever long in the 
ascendant. Rule Britannia! and the Dutch 
Member of Parliament has to walk out of his 
Volkssaal and touch his hat to an English 
Governor. Downing Street and the Treasury have 
agreed to retrench! Then the Dutch Member of 
Parliament walks back again. We will at any 
rate protect the Native! Then the Boer’s wife 





hides the little whip with which she has been 


accustomed to maintain discipline over her 
apprenticed nigger children. Let those people go 
forth and govern themselves! Then the little whip 
comes out again. Among all these British virtues 
what is a bewildered Dutch colonist todo? If 
one virtue would remain always in the ascendant— 
though I might differ or another—there would be 
an intelligible policy. If they could be made 
to balance each other, as private virtues 
do in private bosoms when the owners of 
those bosoms are possessed of judgment, then 
the policy would assuredly be good. But 
while one virtue is ever in the ascendant—but 
never long there—the Dutch colonist and the 
English are naturally bewildered by the rotation.” 


Mr. Trollope’s ideal of a Colonial Minister 
is “a man whocan look forward and say, 
‘While we can hold these people, for their 
own content, to their own welfare, so long 
will we keep them; but not a moment 
longer for any selfish aggrandisement of our 
own.’”’? But more than one of our Colonial 
Ministers might have said thus much ; and 
the question can hardly, perhaps, be stated 
quite so simply. The great statesman 
might, for instance, find the wishes of a 
colony inconsistent with the general welfare 
of the Empire ; and he might even perhaps 
discover some via media between “ holding” 
a colony and cutting it adrift. 

Mr. Trollope points to our treatment of 
the Dutch seceders from our rule as an in- 
stance of the mischief caused by the absence 
of a settled policy. It was natural that a 
people cut off from European influences since 
the end of the seventeenth century, and 
consequently beyond the reach of those 
modern philanthropical views, which have 
after all been held in earnest only in 
England, should have felt much disgust 
and irritation at the introduction of a 
system founded on those views, which 
abolished slavery, and otherwise curtailed 
their “ freedom ” in dealirg with the natives. 
But when they threw off their allegiance 
and “trekked” beyond our borders, we 
had, as Mr. Trollope points out, no consistent 
line of action. Sometimes we followed and 
reduced them. Those who had reached 
Natal we allowed to retire again. In the 
Orange River country and in the Transvaal 
we allowed them, after a fight, to establish 
independent States. But when the Trans- 
vaal became disorganised, and likely to in- 
volye us in dangerous complications with 
the natives, we annexed the country. A 
few years ago, when the fortunes of the 
Orange River Republic were at a low ebb, 
it would not unwillingly have accepted the 
same fate, but since prosperity has revived, 
owing to the stimulus given to trade by the 
proximity of the diamond-fields, it prefers 
independence, and this now stands incon- 
veniently in the way of the federation policy 
which the home Government has adopted. 
Mr. Trollope is an advocate for colonial 
confederation, and hoped to be able to re- 
commend its adoption in South Africa, but 
on closer examination he has been led to 
think it “inexpedient, and, if expedient, 
still impracticable,” on account of radical 
differences in the constitution and circum- 
stances of the different provinces. Thus 
Natal, with its 320,000 natives to 20,000 
whites, objects to her few representatives 
being swamped in a general Parliament by 
those of the Cape provinces, in whose 





electorate there is no distinction of colour, 
and whose policy might consequently be 
some day controlled by the black portion of 
the community; while the Orange Free 
State, protected on all sides by British terri- 
tory, with her finances flourishing and her 
people contented, expresses, sarcastically, 
her great obligation to Her Britannic 
Majesty for the independence accorded to 
her, and altogether declines to renounce it. 

The interest created at home by the 
Transvaal annexation was among the proxi- 
mate causes of Mr, Trollope’s journey, and 
he enters at some length into the question, 
arriving at the conclusion that the annex- 
ation had become a necessity for the safety 
of our subjects in Natal, and was, besides, 
a distinct advantage to every class of people 
in the territory itself. This being so, it 
seems hardly consistent to apply so many 
hard or ambiguous adjectives to the act of 
Sir T. Shepstone. An official who in a diffi- 
cult position does not shrink from respon- 
sibility is a man whom in these days English- 
men should delight to honour. 

On what is probably the most pressing 
and important of South African questions— 
viz., the Native question—Mr. Trollope has 
much to say. He seems a good deal con- 
cerned to reconcile our conduct and even 
our presence in South Africa with “ abstract 
justice ;’’ but he is clear that the gain to 
the natives is immense—that, instead of 
dwindling away as in Polynesia or North 
America, they are rapidly multiplying, from 
the increased security to life and protection 
from tyranny; and that the foundations of 
civilisation are being laid by work and by 
the creation of new and hitherto unfelt 
desires. He admits, too, that it is a natural 
and healthy instinct which drives an ex- 
panding race from their own country, and 
as it is inevitable, in that case, that they 
must go to some one else’s country, the 
argument for our justification seems as com- 
plete as in this imperfect dispensation we 
can expect it to be. 

In all discussions about South Africa it is, 
as our author observes, too often forgotten 
that it is essentially a black man’s and not a 
white man’s country, and that its real affini- 
ties are rather with such Crown colonies 
as Ceylon than with Australia or Canada. 
Here, indeed, as he points out, is to be found 
the reason why the white labouring popula- 
tion does not increase. The white man will 
not work alongside of the black man; he 
will not do more than superintend the black 
man’s work. 

None of the panaceas in vogue for the 
regeneration of the native—religious in- 
struction, compulsory labour, allocations of 
land, or Parliamentary privileges—have our 
author’s unmixed approval. As regards the 
last, indeed, he declares that he would “ cer- 
tainly let the black man have the franchise 
on the same terms as the white man. In 
broadening or curtailing the privilege of 
voting there should be no expressed refer- 
ence to colour,” otherwise “ there cannot be 
that equality before the law without which 
we cannot divest ourselves of the sin of 
selfish ascendancy.” Yet he is fully alive to 
the danger of a coloured constituency dis- 
covering its power before it is fit to exercise 
it aright, and to the outrage on common- 
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sense of a white community being governed 
by a black one. We do not, therefore, 
wonder that he questions whether the grant 
of equal electoral privileges to the population 
of the Cape provinces has not been prema- 
ture. Our difficulty is to understand at 
what stage he would, with these apparently 
conflicting views, think it expedient to grant 
them. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Trollope has filled his book exclusively with 
disquisitions, however interesting, on such 
subjects as these. The distances he tra- 
versed, as may be seen by the useful map 
which accompanies the work, were great ; 
and, though he met with no exciting ad- 
ventures, the narrative is enlivened through- 
out by the remarks of an observant traveller 
on the nature of the country, the habits 
and ideas of the people, and the details 
of the journey, which involved consider- 
able hardship. We read that consumptive 
patients are now sent from England to 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State, but as the easiest route includes a 
rough coach-journey of six days, averaging 
thirteen hours a day, they should be invalids 
of a robust type. The capital of the little 
republic evidently impressed him favourably. 
Throughout his journey the author took 
every opportunity of studying the character 
of the Boers. To most Englishmen these 
people have seemed an embodiment of all 
that is cross-grained and impracticable, and 
there has been much excuse for the charge ; 
but Mr. Trollope attributes their pecu- 
‘liarities less to any inherent qualities than 
to their long isolation from all civilising in- 
‘fluences. Their independent and anti-social 
character inclines them besides to isolate 
themselves from their fellows on their large 
‘farms, and the natural defects of such a cha- 
racter must be aggravated by an existence 
of this kind. They are accused of indiffer- 
ence to education, but Mr. Trollope observes 
that they maintain resident or itinerant 
teachers, with relatively high salaries. He 
declares the Boer to be emphatically a 
gentleman, often wanting in refinement, but 
never intentionally discourteous. He has 
degenerated from the cleanliness of the 
mother-country, and his house and person 
compare unfavourably in this respect with 
those of the German or English immigrant. 
That he should be hated by the natives is 
natural; that he should be despised by the 
Englishman is perhaps intelligible, but 
hardly just. In the Transvaal, indeed, Mr. 
Trollope says he had become incapable of 
governing, and could not even fight; but 
his brethren in the Orange State show no 
such falling off. 

We have not space to allude to various 
topics of interest handled by the author. 
He gives us his impressions of the diamond- 
fields; some facts about ostrich-farming, 
about the expense of living and of travelling ; 
he also touches upon the resources and 
character of every province separately, in 
such a manner as to leave a distinct impres- 
sion of the leading features of each. And 
notwithstanding that, as he expressly tells 
us, the journey was hastily performed, the 
information hurriedly collected, and the 
book hurriedly written, we may confidently 
say that the reader who does not acquire 





from the book some much more definite 
notions about “ South Africa’ than he had 
before must be exceptionally well-informed 
on the subject. Coutts TROTTER. 








TWO PRUSSIAN KINGS. 


Friedrich der Grosse. Friedrich Wilhelm der 
Vierte. Zwei Biographien von Leopold 
von Ranke. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1878.) 

(First Notice.) 


CarLyLE, parodying what the Great Wizard 
of the North said of Crébillon fils, puts this 
remark into the mouth of languid indolence 
—‘‘be mine to lie on this sofa, and read 
everlasting novels of Walter Scott.” The 
intellectual voluptuary ofa sterner sort might 
find his heaven in a perpetual flow of histories 
by Ranke, and the demand would scarcely 
exceed the supply. Besides a collection of 
papers supplementary to the fine work on 
Hardenberg, which removed from German 
literature the reproach of having no book on 
the Revolutionary Epoch and Wars of Libera- 
tion worthy of the dignity of the subject, 
Ranke has recently published various 
volumes of the collected edition of his 
works, some of them largely expanded and 
improved, and two Lives of Friedrich the 
Great and Friedrich Wilhelm IV. (the 
brother and predecessor of the Emperor 
William), reprinted from the German Bio- 
graphy now appearing at Leipzig. 

Such faculty of work at such an age, and 
such unimpaired plenitude of the intellectual 
powers, recall the vigorous longevity of 
Humboldt or Titian. Like Cosmos and the 
Shaine of Calisto, Ranke’s newest productions 
show no sign of an octogenarian hand. 
‘Both for minute researches and for large 
speculations ’’—to take the phrase applied to 
him by Macaulay nearly forty years ago—he 
is still as fitas ever. Alone of the modern 
Germans who have written on the natio- 
nal history, he is at once scholar, politician, 
and artist. His selective, skipping method, 
his exclusion of description and anecdote, 
his neglect of individual characteristics and 
details, have here some excuse in the limits 
of space imposed. But a mere fragmentary 
Friedrich, evaporated to a royal, military, 
diplomatic abstraction, is not Friedrich at 
all. A great man’s personality is an import- 
ant piece of himself, which affords quite as 
interesting and instructive a study as the 
ideas which he represents and the transac- 
tions which he sustains. However, Ranke 
has lately avowed that this is not his opinion. 
“The general movement,” he has said, “is 
the actual life of history: real significance 
has the statesman none, except in so far as 
in his place he assists—perhaps leads—it.” 
Writing in this spirit (which must not be 
confounded with Buckle’s belief that the 
men falsely called great have no action on 
events, but are merely dragged about in 
their train), it follows that public policy 
is the point of sight to which all the 
lines of his historical perspective run ; the 
foreground being as full as possible of the 
relations of emperors, kings, and ambassa- 
dors, special room being allowed for the 
diplomatic function, for which Ranke has 
unusual veneration. 





The capital political event in the life of 
Friedrich the Great was his seizure, seven 
months after his accession to the throne, 
of the Austrian province of Silesia, a pro. 
ceeding which Prussians and Englishmen 
are never likely to call by the same name, 
On the last part of this affair Ranke is plain 
enough. His narrative does not conceal the 
truth that, whatever Prussia’s wrongs may 
have been, Friedrich’s invasion of Silesia 
was no vulgar instance of ordinary civilised 
aggression, but a proceeding of the highest 
diplomatic finish, which no condottiere of the 
Renaissance ever surpassed. One must not 
be more Royalist than the King, and in 
this instance Ranke is much more Friedrician 
than Friedrich, who in his Memoirs candidly 
avows with the coolness of a Braccio or a 
Carmagnola that “claims” had little to do 
with his decision to attack Maria Teresa, the 
real incentive being his desire to try his 
army and makea name. Stated in general 
terms, as they are, for instance, by Ranke, 
these “claims’’ may have an air of reality. 
The notion is suggested of a case like that 
of Austria a hundred years ago aspiring to 
get back the old uvulsa imperit from France, 
or of France now thinking of Elsass and 
Lothringen, Italy of Savoy, or Russia of the 
Bessarabian territory lost in 1856. Closely 
examined, the ‘‘claims’’ turn out to be 
mere shadows. The Silesian dominions in 
debate had never been in the possession of 
any Hohenzollern elector or king. The 
principality of Jaigerndorff was held at the 
time of the Reformation by a member of the 
collateral Anspach-Baireuth line, and de- 
scended in that side-branch till the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the Prince, taking part 
in the rebellion of the Elector Palatine, was 
dispossessed of his territory after the battle 
of the White Mountain. His son having no 
heirs of his body, the family claims on the for- 
feited principality devolved on the reigning 
electoral house. The case of the three duchies 
was weaker still. A treaty signed in 1537 
between the ducal owners and the Hohen- 
zollerns prescribed that on the failure of the 
reigning Silesian lines the duchies should 
revert to Brandenburg. The dukes died 
out in 1675, when the emperor refused to 
permit the elector to take the lands, de- 
claring them to be fiefs of the Bohemian 
crown. All this was a standing grievance 
with Brandenburg, and the emperor thought 
it best to quiet the Grand Elector with the 
circle of Schwiebus, of which, however, 
Brandenburg was afterwards deprived in 
a very tricky fashion. As opportunity 
offered, Prussia from time to time raked 
up her supposed rights, which she con- 
sidered to remain in force, reserving them, 
in particular, by a fresh reminder during 
the negotiations for the acknowledgment 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. Friedrich’s 
Memoirs show how little importance he 
attached to his claims, which, in the opinion 
of his Minister for Foreign Affairs, would 
not hold water. This was the report of 
Podewils to his master :— 


Pour la question du droit il faut que je dise que 
quelques prétensions bien fondées que la maison 
de Brandenbourg ait eues autrefois sur les duchés 
.... ilyades traités solennels que la maison 
d’Autriche reclamera et par lesquels la maison de 
Brandenbourg s'est laissée induire, quoique fraudu- 
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leusement, & renoncer pour des bagatelles 4 des 
prétensions si considérables.” 

On two other transactions of this date 
want of space has prevented Ranke from 
being perfectly candid. The few words, 
“the king was welcomed on his arrival in 
Breslau,” hide the fact that the capital of 
Silesia, which was a kind of free city, was 
seized in breach of a convention specially 
made between the magistracy and Friedrich, 
who acted in this affair as if eager to rival 
the occupation of Strassburg by Louis XIV. 
Then the famous Convention of Klein- 
Schnellendorff is slightly whitewashed, so as 
to mask the fact that Friedrich, as Carlyle 
says, was throwing “loaded dice,” and, in- 
deed, treating Austria much as Clive treated 
the banker Omichund in the matter of the 
Red Treaty. The invasion of Saxony, which 
began the Seven Years’ War, Ranke is en- 
titled to call a defensive move: Russia, 
France, Austria, Saxony, and Poland were, 
no doubt, preparing to cut down or destroy 
Prussia, though their plans were less ad- 
vanced than Friedrich supposed. Ranke’s 
sketch of the war is slight: the battle of 
Hochkirchen has tumbled out altogether. 
But his account of Friedrich’s relations with 
the Empress Catharine is excellent, and 
worth study by statesmen, for Friedrich’s 
policy towards Russia in the second half of 
his reign is Germany’s policy now. In the 
Silesian wars the Empress Anne had been 
his passive friend; the next Russian sove- 
reign, the Empress Elizabeth, was his bit- 
terest enemy, and but for her death in 1762 
the Seven Years’ War would probably have 
ended with the ruin of Prussia. The senti- 
ments of her successor, Peter III., were 
those of Anne, and the apprehension that 
the armies which had defeated Friedrich at 
Kunersdorff would now be found fighting 
on his side brought Maria Teresa to renounce 
her attempts to reconquer Silesia. Peter’s 
marriage with the great Catharine had been in 
part Friedrich’s work, and after she had de- 
posed and murdered her husband, she stuck 
to his policy on private and public grounds. 
Animosity toward England, and his sense 
that Prussia must acquire a trustworthy ally, 
converted a personal into a political bond. 
The logical consequence was his toleration 
of Catharine’s destructive policy in Poland, 
of the election of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
and her patronage of the Dissidents, the 
Bulgarians of the Polish question. He 
was personally averse from her schemes of 
Turkish conquest, first actively indicated 
by her plot against Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, of which Austria, backed by France, 
positively forbade the execution, while Eng- 
land encouraged Russia’s pretensions, so 
that—astonishing to read in 1878—the 
alarm prevailed that “Russia would thus 
obtain the mastery of the Black Sea, and 
the combined naval power of Russia and 
England domineer over the Continent from 
coast to coast.’ Pledged to Russia, and 
leaning on the whole that way, Friedrich 
took alarm at the Polish troubles, into 
which he feared he would be dragged as a 
combatant, especially as the antagonisms of 
Austria and Russia extended to the republic. 
The partition of that country had been in 
the air for about a century, and it is pos- 
Sible that Friedrich was a little more 
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active than the Imperial Court in now 
bringing an old idea into working shape. 
But he was perhaps moved almost less 
by the desire for Prussian aggrandisement 
than by the hope that Russia, preferring the 
realities of spoliation in Poland to the chances 
of it on the Danube, would drop her prey. 
The plan succeeded, and Friedrich continued 
to stand to his alliance with Russia, which 
served him as a tower of strength for the 
remainder of his reign. G. SrracHey, 








By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. In Two Volumes. (London: 


Tinsley Brothers, 1878.) 


THESE two volumes contain biographical 
sketches of Lady Wortley Montagu, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Morgan, Miss 
Berry, Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Inchbald, 
the Countess of Blessington, Charlotte 
Bronté, and Miss Martineau. So much of a 
popular kind has been written about all 
these ladies that it is difficult to say any- 
thing new that is also worth saying. Mr. 
Davenport Adams attempts no novelties. His 
narrative runs placidly in the old channels ; 
the anecdotes are familiar, and his estimate 
of each lady’s character in succession is in- 
variably the popular one. It is rather a 
comfort to read about our old friends and 
not to be told that we must henceforward 
entertain quite a new opinion of them. Mr. 
Davenport Adams leaves the white-washing 
and black-washing for others todo. In his 
good-nature he follows by preference the 
white-washers, but where the black brush 
has been liberally applied he notes its work 
as gently as possible. The ladies have in 
him a courteous if not a very spirited cham- 
pion. In two instances only he has ventured 
to go a little out of the ordinary beat of 
criticism. He is more disposed than most 
people in general, and Leigh Hunt in par- 
ticular, to forgive Lady Mary when she 
laughed at Pope for making love to her, and 
very gallantly scouts the doctrine that it was 
her duty to pity a man, even if he were a 
poet, in the circumstances. Then, again, he 
has an almost extraordinary admiration for 
the Duchess of Marlborough, forgives her 
hot temper, avarice, and other faults, and 
believes, what is probably the truth, that in 
a woman who could make both men and 
women love her and endure her as she did, 
there must have been an element of great- 
ness as well as honesty. 

Weare indebted to Mr. Davenport Adams 
for a large array of quotations from the 
writings and letters of his heroines. It is 
by this means that we can best judge of the 
women for ourselves, and unless we have 
their fuller memoirs and collections by us 
every characteristic quotation is sure to find 
a welcome. The passionate self-vindication 
of the splendid duchess is hot on the paper 
as we read selected specimens from her 
autobiography, written in her angry old 
age. The spiteful humour of quiet little 
Burney astonishes us almost as much as it 
did her contemporaries, and her egotism a 
great deal more so. The most interesting 
quotations are of course from Lady Mary’s 
all-fascinating letters, which, even if we 
know them by heart, are as sweet in repeti- 
tion as an old ballad. And some of them, 





having reference to the education of women, 
have at this date a new and special 
significance. We find here a passage 
from her famous letter to Bishop Burnet, 
written when she was nineteen, in which she 
pleaded with a touching earnestness for what 
we should call in these days the “higher 
education of women.” But we are not quite 
so confident as our author that she would 
have stopped short of modern innovations. 
She was at heart a woman and an innovator. 
She risked her own child’s life to prove a 
point in medical knowledge, and proved it. 
Then she had in her from her girlhood 
onward the spirit of a champion. And when 
she was old she was still ready to “ fight her 
battles o’er again.” In one of her latest 
letters to her daughter she thus wittily 
attacks a popular theory :— 
“The same characters” [she is talking about 
princes and women of quality] “are formed by the 
same lessons; which inclines me to think, if I 
dare say it, that nature has not placed us in an 
inferior rank to man, no more than the females of 
other animals, where we see no distinction of 
capacity, though I am persuaded, if there was a 
commonwealth of rational horses, as Dr. Swift has 
supposed, it would be an established maxim among 
them that a mare could not be taught to pace.” 

We do not understand Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s system of chronology, or why he 
places Lady Mary before the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who was thirty years her 
senior. Nor do we like the title of his book, 
which has more sound in it than truth. 
‘Queens of Society,” “ British Women,” and 
other names better and worse have been 
used up for a variety of similar collections ; 
but surely a better title might have been 
found for one in which a Bronté and a 
Martineau are conspicuous. Indeed, the 
designation is scarcely a compliment to any 
woman whose biography is worth writing or 
reading. Lady Blessington is perhaps the 
only one in the series who would have been 
proud of it, and even she, with her boudoir 
coteries and trashy Books of Beauty, may 
rank more fitly among her own “ Victims 
of Fashion” than its leaders. Should not 
a really ‘‘ representative’ group of women, 
representing English society and English 
letters from Lady Mary’s time to the close 
of the eighteenth century, include a far 
longer and therefore more brilliant and sug- 
gestive series than Mr. Davenport Adams’s 
somewhat incongruous nine ? 

RosaLinE Orme Masson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Short History of Penzance, St. Michael's 
Mount, St. Ives, and the Land's End District. 
By the Rev. W.S. Lach-Szyrma. (Truro: Lake 
and Lake.) From the beginning to the end of 
this volume the reader will scarcely meet with a 
trace of independent research on the part of its 
author. The materials for correcting or supple- 
menting the assertions of the previous histories of 
West Penwith are within easy reach, but Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma makes no attempt to use them, and 
is content to reproduce without addition or cor- 
rection the statements of his predecessors. He 
almost seems to possess a genius for blundering 
in quoting proper names, as the meagre list of 
authorities prefixed to his volume contains nine 
errors. Such a terrible specimen of inaccuracy 
almost induces a feeling of thankfulness that he 
has abstained from meddling with original docu- 
ments. Mr. Lach-Szyrma has acted wisely in 
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inserting in his book a facsimile of the map of 
“ Penwithe hundred” drawn up by Norden nearly 
three centuriesago. That industrious topographer 
marked on it all the chief country houses in the 
district, and supplied the names of their owners. 
A glance at this old map brings before the igno- 
rant the names of the principal country gentlemen 
at the date of Norden’s survey, and shows the 
changes which have taken place in the ownership 
of the soil. Judging from the numerous gram- 
matical errors which disfigure the volume it has 
passed through the press with insufficient super- 
vision. If Mr, Lach-Szyrma wishes to be re- 
membered as an historian of the West country, he 
must rise far higher than he has done in this dis- 
appointing book. It adds nothing to the history 
of the West Penwith. . 


Spenser for Children. By M. HI. Towry. With 
illustrations in colours by Walter J. Morgan. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This volume proves satis- 
factorily that Spenser may be made accessible to 
children, and, we think it will be found, become 
a favourite with them. LZvperto crede! The 
small auditors on whom we have made our trial 
showed an unflagging interest in the adventures 
of St. George and his fellows. “The Well of Life,” 
“ The Bower of Bliss,” “ The Gulf of Greediness,” 
haye become household words; and we have 
realised with enthusiastic accuracy all that pomp 
that marched forth from the House of Pride, 
Idleness on his ass, Gluttony and his pig, 
down to No. 5 (one of the Spenserian train Mrs. 
Towry omits), “fierce Wrath on a lion that 
would hardly be restrained carrying in his hand 
a burning brand which he brandished about 
his head.” Commend us to such an audience 
and sucha volume! Mrs. Towry has done her 

art well, though it might easily, we think, 

done better. Still we will not complain, 
as it might have been done so infinitely worse. 
Why does she call Guyon Guy? Why does she 
use the unsightly form Pyrrhochles? With 
regard to the latter form she might perhaps to a 
certain extent defend herself by pleading that she 
finds Pyrrhocles in the 1590 and ’96 editions; 
but had she happened to glance at the “ faults 
escaped ”"—what we call “ Errata”—she would 
have found it corrected. Of course the name is 
derived from the Greek wip, and the second r is a 
mere intrusion. There are several “ faults es- 
caped” in her own volume—some escaped from 
the editor as well as some from the printer. On 
p- 147 “ stumbled ” should be “ tumbled.” On the 
same page, what is meant by “hurdled down 
showers of stones?” “TLurdled!” Spenser uses 
quite enough queer forms without any fresh ones 
being fathered on him. With regard to grammar as 
well as other matters, “‘maxima debetur pueris reve- 
rentia.” What shall we say then of such a phrase 
as “here be another perilous passage”? We hope 
Mrs. Towry is not one of those singular people 
who fondly believe that Old English is simply 
another term for bad grammar—that the real 
trick of it consists in occasional violations of all 
the concords—all that are violable in English ; and 
that to give her work an archaic touch she is 
bound now and then to insult the mighty shade 
of one Lindley Murray. We see on another page 
she writes:—“The gate was of precious ivory, 
and on it was carved the histories of Jason and 
Medea.” The illustrations may, on the whole, 
serve their purpose; but to some of them much 
praise cannot be given. It is impossible to allow 
Sir Guyon any credit for resisting the fascinations 
of the Mermaid's Island, if it was at all what Mr. 
W. J. Morgan represents it. We should think 
that “fair son of gentle Faery” an idiot if he 
acted otherwise. 


_La Revue de Droit International et de Législa- 
tion Comparée. The Report of the third session 
of the Institut de Droit International, which was 
held at Ziirich under the presidency of Prot. 
Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1877, has recently been published in the 





third part of the ninth volume of this Review. 
The Report contains an interesting account of an 
ancient patriotic Guild or fraternity established 
in Ziitich as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which bore the name of “the Bucks” 
(die Biécke), and met at the sign of “ the Snail” 
(zum Schnecken). Many interesting historical 
traditions connected with the frequent wars which 
Ziirich had to sustain in defence of its liberties 
attach to this ancient guild, which was composed 
of the most valiant warriors of the place, and its 
name has been preserved in a modern club at 
Ziirich, as the name of “ Les Gueux,” so famous 
in the history of the revolt of the Low Countries 
against the despotism of Spain, has been inherited 
by a club at Brussels. The members of the In- 
stitute were entertained by the Municipal Council 
of Ziirich in the hall of the modern edifice known 
as “the Snail,” the elegant club-house, in fact, 
of “the Bucks,” in whose commodious suite of 
apartments the sittings of the committees were 
held. Among the subjects discussed by the com- 
mittees were “‘ The Conflict of Law between dif- 
ferent States in their forms of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure ;” “ The Modification of the Belligerent 
right of Capture as regards Private Property in 
the High Seas in time of War ;” “ An Improved 
Organisation of the Tribunals of Maritime Prize;” 
“The Applicability to Asiatic Nations of the 
Customary Public Law of Europe ;” and “The 
International Arrangement of Railway Traffic 
after a project approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Switzerland.” New committees were 
appointed to report at the next session of the 
Institute, which is to be held in Paris in the 
month of September of the present year, on the 
International Protection of Artistic Copyright ; 
on the Neutralisation of the Suez Canal; and on 
an International Concert on the subject of Mari- 
time Prize and Maritime Prize-Courts. The 
Review further contains the second and concluding 
parts of a carefully-prepared enquiry by Prof. A. 
Rivier, of the University of Brussels, into the 
diversities which exist in the laws of the various 
cantons of Switzerland on the subject of succes- 
sion to the property of deceased persons in cases 
of either testacy or intestacy. Dr. Bulmerincgq, 
formerly Professor of Law at the University of 
Dorpat, has contributed an interesting paper on 
the conflict between “ la politique ” and “ le droit” 
in the life of states. The poverty of the English 
tongue does not allow us to render effectively into 
English the ideas represented in this paper by the 
terms “ politique” and ‘‘droit” respectively, further 
than that the former are condit’onal or relative ; 
the latter non-conditional or absolute. The 
gong object of the Professor is clearly set forth 

y him towards the conclusion of the paper— 
namely, to induce the English nation to renounce 
her “politique” as regards her practice of 
capturing on the high seas the private property 
of enemies, as being contrary to right (contre le 
droit). Dr. Hovy, of Amsterdam, has supplied 
some useful observations on the necessity of a 
code of international regulations regarding the 
transport of goods by railway. Dr. Krauel, con- 
sul of the German Empire in the port of Shanghai, 
has furnished some very valuable information 
touching the probability of the Asiatic nations 
conforming themselves to the public law of 
Europe, which he holds to be out of the question 
in the instance of the Chinese nation. A review 
of the proceedings of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, 
at its fifth session held in the Hotel de Ville of 
Antwerp in August, 1877, is next in succession, 
followed by an account of the International 
Artistic Congress in the same city, and by the 
proceedings of the International Congress at 
Lausanne on the subject of the ravages of the 
Phillovera in the wine districts. M. Léon de 
Montlue supplies an account of the proceedings 
consequent on the arbitration between the United 
States of America and the United States of 
Mexico, in which, after the award made by the 





arbitrator, Sir Edward Thornton, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington, it was ascertained that 
false evidence had been laid before the arbitrator 
by one of the parties, The bibliography is en- 
tirely from the pen of M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
the secretary-general of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, who has supplied a very full 
account of all the most important Spanish works 
of recent origin on political and juridical subjects, 
as well as a notice of several valuable French and 
German publications. 

My Brother Jack; or, the Story of What-dye- 
call~em, written by Himself. From the French of 
A. Daudet. Translated by L. Ford, Illustrated 
by P. Philippoteaux. (Sampson Low.) M. 
Daudet occupies at the present time a leading 
position among popular novelists in his own 
country; and the extensive circulation of this 
book in France affords full justification for 
its early translation into English. Its title is 
somewhat ungrammatical. “ Brother Jack” is 
only the secondary hero; the autobiographer 
himself is called Daniel Eyssette, and his nick- 
name of “ What-d’ye-call-’em,” though suggest- 
ing as a motto a quotation from The Hunting 
of the Snark, has but little significance. The 
interest of the story is twofold. In the early 
chapters the attention is arrested by the blank 
realism with which is depicted a not very at- 
tractive aspect of French society. The bitterness 
of poverty in the family of a bankrupt a 
merchant, and the more acute agony suffered by 
an usher in a college—the counterpart of an 
English public school—are described with a 
graphic power that trusts to small details for its 
general effect rather than to elaborate analysis of 
character. This portion of the book occasionally 
recalls the corresponding chapters of Jane Eyre. 
Then the scene changes to Paris, and we suddenly 
learn the main motive of the story in the self- 
sacrifice of “Jack” for his brother. Fraternal 
piety, passing the love of woman, and stronger 
even than the passion of jealousy, finally leads to 
a situation rarely before attempted by masculine 
writers of fiction, but paralleled in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem of “ Bertha in the Lane.” As a work 
of art, the story must be judged not by the 
coherence of its parts or the ingenuity of its plot, 
but by the literal fidelity with which it tells its 
own simple tale. From this point of view we 
must award to the author a high measure of praise ; 
and the English reader is especially indebted to 
him for his vivid sketch of the commonplace 
externals and the heartfelt emotions that com- 
bine to make up French bourgeois life. Works 
of this order are so rare in our own literature that 
we heartily welcome the present translation, which 
reads smoothly enough, but still retains the fresh- 
ness of the original. The illustrations are yet: 
more French than the letterpress. They certainly 
assist in deepening the general impression of 
modern realism. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ProressoR JEBB is engaged upon an edition of 
the seven plays of Sophocles. This edition will 
be independent of his commentaries on the Electra 
and the Ajax in the Catena Classicorum. It will 
comprise critical notes on the text, a commentary, 
a translation into English prose, and illustrative 
essays. The work will published for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 


Pror. Srern has discovered in the archives of 
Oldenburg a relation by Mylius of his visit to 
England, containing an account of his conversa- 
tions with Milton, as well as some unpublished 
letters of Milton himself. 


Stupents of our eighteenth-century literature 
will be glad to learn that Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, of 
Cambridge, is engaged on an edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Dr. Johnson. Those who are acquainted 
with his contributions to our eighteenth-centur. 
biographical lore will probably be sanguine enoug 
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to look for an edition which, as regards minute 
accuracy, wealth of literary illustration, and beauty 
of typography, will throw all previous editions of 
this great English classic into the shade. 


Sienork AncELO De Gusernatis, Professor 
in the University of Florence, has been invited by 
the curators of the Taylor Institution to give a 
course of three lectures in Italian, on some period 
of Italian Literature. Similar lectures were de- 
livered before the University of Oxford, by M. 
Taine in French, and Professor Klaus Groth in 
German. The writers selected for his lectures by 
Signor A. De Gubernatis will be Manzoni, Balbo, 
and Niccolini. 


AccoRDING toa circular recently published in 
India, Dr. Leitner of Lahore intends to return to 
England, in order to open an institution for young 
Hindoos who are preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service Examinations. Care will be taken that 
residence in the institute shall not entail loss of 
caste. There will be Hindoo cooks, and even 
water from the Ganges. Similar arrangements 
will be made to meet the case of Mohammedan 
pupils. The institution is to be supported at first 
by subscriptions from native gentlemen and noble- 
men. 


Tut Nautical Magazine for April contains an 
article by Sir Travers Twiss on “ Territorial 
Waters,” and on the necessity of amended treaty- 
arrangements between the maritime powers on the 
subject of lighthouses and the navigation of 
steam vessels on the high seas, 


Tue late Mr. Nassau W. Senior’s Conversations 
with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and other distin- 
guished persons, during the Second Empire, will 
be issued shortly by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
The work will be edited by Mr. Senior's daughter, 
Mrs. Simpson. 


Mr. J. E. Muppocx’s novel, A Wingless Angel, 
which has gone through two editions, is to be 
issued shortly by Mr. Arthur H. Moxon, in his 
“Popular Novel” series. Mr. Muddock is also 
engaged upon a new novel entitled Whips and 
Scorns, the publication of which begins to-day in 
several English and Scotch newspapers. 


Dr. F. H. Stratmann, the author of the Old 
English Lexicon, which is the friend and helper 
of all Early-English scholars and students, has 
received from the Prussian Government an 
honorarium of 500 marks, as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of the value of his services to philology and 
literature. 


Tue third of Mr. G. W. Foote's “ Public Read- 
ings from the Best English Writers, principally 
Poets,” at the Langham Hall, is to take place on 
the 16th inst. ; it will include Drayton’s Battle of 
Agincourt, Hood’s Haunted House, two scenes 
from Macbeth, and other appropriate matter, with 
interspersed music by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Chopin, and Raff, Herr Mez being the violinist. 
This is an intellectual and tasteful series of read- 
ings. At the last evening of the series, March 26, 
Mr. Foote was particularly effective in a poem 
which is eminently well fitted for public delivery, 
Mr. Browning’s Hervé Riel. He is a skilled elo- 
cutionist, combining energy with right feeling ; 
he knows what is good, and does justice to his 
authors, his audience, and himself. 


Mr. Samvet Nett, of Edinburgh, who has 
just added to his edition of Shakspere’s Plays in 
Collins’s Series the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with a capital Introduction and Notes, &c., is 
now at work on Henry V., which will be his 
next issue. 


Tue sale of “the very choice collection of 
books and miniatures, formed many years ago by 
J. T, Payne, Esq.,” which Messrs. Sotheby an- 
nounce for next Wednesday, will be a field-day 
for the bibliophiles, The lots are only 117 in 
number, and consist almost entirely of single 
volumes or single illuminations; but so important 
are they that the auctioneers have thought it 





worth while to issue, at the price of five shillings, 
a catalogue with facsimile illustrations sump- 
tuously printed in gold and colours, Mr. Payne, 
of the once-famous firm of Payne and Foss, is a 
bibliophile d'élite ; a lover of books not only or 
not chiefly for their matter and their style, 
but for their condition, their rarity, and, above all, 
for their antecedents. Accordingly, his collection 
contains “specimens of the most famous libraries 
from the sixteenth century (in the original richly 
ornamented bindings), including those of Francis 
I. and Henry III. of France, Grolier, Demetrio 
Canevaris, De Thou, Count Hoym, Longepierre, 
Lamoignon, Renouard, Charles Nodier, etc.;” 
uncut Elzevirs, early Aldines, books bound by Du 
Seuil, Angerran, Derome, Padeloup, and especially 
by Roger Payne, the greatest of English bookbind- 
ers, and (we suppose) of the family of the owner of 
these treasures. It is invidious to select wltere all 
are admirable; but we feel specially attracted by 
the Elzevirs, which possess the three qualities so 
much sought after by collectors, viz., height, 
rarity, and wneut edges. Here, for example, is 
M. Renouard’s copy of the Elzevir Caesar, “ pro- 
bably, except perhaps that in the National Library 
at Paris, the finest copy known.” Here isa Tacitus 
145 millimétres high, whereas in a recent Paris 
sale a great noise was made about a copy that 
measured only 133. Here is the famous Delatour 
copy of Pliny, three small 12mo volumes, which 
in the course of their eventful career have been 
once sold for 1,500 fr. Here is the Boccaccto of 
1665, “entirely uncut, and believed to be alto- 
gether unique in this state.” We need not, how- 
ever, dwell any longer on these priceless little 
volumes, nor would it serve any purpose to specu- 
late on the sums they will command. We will 
conclude this note by pointing out the three minia- 
tures of extraordinary beauty with which the sale 
will end. One of these, “ by the famous miniatore, 
Girolamo dei Libri,” is believed to be the finest 
ever offered for sale in England. 


Tue Religious Tract Society announces for early 
publication a work on The Progress of Divine 
Revelation, or The Unfolding Purpose of Scrip- 
ture, by the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. The same 
Society will speedily issue a new and much en- 
larged edition of an History of the English Bible, 
also by Dr. Stoughton, written several years since. 
This work will be illustrated with characteristic 
portraits, facsimiles, and views, and will contain 
a detailed account of the Biblical revision now in 
progress at Westminster. 


Tue Fifth Part of Dr. Richard Morris’s four- 
text edition of the Cursor Mundi for the Early 
English Text Society will contain, beside the 
original addition to “The Seven Ages of the 
World,’—the Conception of Mary, &c., mentioned 
in the Prologue to the poem—seven other supple- 
mentary treatises, of which the longest is a “ Book 
of Penance,” with its three parts, of Contrition, 
Confession, Satisfaction, somewhat like Chaucer's 
Parson’s Tale, while the most plainly imported 
one is the Distichs or Morals of Cato, a late 
fourteenth-century adaptation of Everard’s French 
version, unluckily incomplete. 


Messrs. Hurst and Brackett have in the 
ag The Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, 
y Mr. E. Heneage Dering. The work will com- 
prise some passages from a diary kept by Lady 
Chatterton, and many letters from her celebrated 
contemporaries and friends. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS announce Industrial Che- 
mistry, based upon a translation of Stohmann and 
Engler’s German edition of Payen’s Précis de Chimie, 
edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 


Tue Historical Society of Berlin has decided to 
issue annual reports concerning the literature of 
history, which are to emphasise and expound ail 
the really new facts discovered. The series will 
commence with the literature of the current year, 
and will be published about Easter, 1879, 





Tae Roman journal, Zi Bersaglicre, has issued 
a selection of the best poems written on the king's 
death. Some of these are really excellent, and 
display more power and poetic faculty than is 
common to vers d’occasion, 


Tur eighth part of the Palaeographical 
Society’s facsimiles, which is now ready for 
distribution, contains twenty-four plates, among 
which are the Greek inscription of the Rosetta 
Stone, and specimens from the three famous 
Greek codices of the Bible—the Vaticanus, the 
Sinaiticus, and the Alexandrinus; with others 
from the pictorial roll of the Book of Joshua in 
the Vatican, and from the ancient MSS. of Vergil 
in the same library. The rest of the plates repre- 
sent an early Roman inscription, an Oscan inscrip- 
tion, a page from the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas at 
Upsala, two early Merovingian charters, and 
several later MSS., ending with the English 
Cuckoo song of the thirteenth century. 


Messrs. Stanrorp and Dr. Petermann both 
send us maps of Turkey in Europe and Armenia, 
in which it is clearly shown what diminutions of 
territory the Porte would suffer if the precise 
terms of the Treaty of San Stefano were carried 
out. Something of the kind is invaluable, as 
anyone can testify who has wasted his time by 
trying to understand the provisions of the Treaty 
from an ordinary map. 


M. pre Morrnart continues, in the last number 
of the Journal des Economistes, his series of essays 
on the “Economic Evolution of the Nineteenth 
Century.” It is a splendid subject, and the more to 
be regretted that this distinguished writer should 
take so limited a view of the nature of the pro- 
blems it opens up. The main principle of his 

resent essay is that the tendency of civilisation 
is towards individual liberty and self-government, 
with two exceptions, namely—first, where in their 
own interest, as in the case of minors, a regimen 
of guardianship is expedient; and, secondly, 
where in the interest of others, as in the case of 
criminals, a regimen of compulsion or servitude is 
necessary. In what class are women to be placed ? 
Among persons fit for self-government,among those 
requiring guardianship in their own interest, or 
among those who must be kept in restraint in the 
interest of others? that is to say, where wonten 
are concerned, in the interest of men. The advo- 
cates of equal rights for both sexes will not be con- 
tent with M. de Molinari’s cautious and evasive 
answer. Among the Anglo-Saxon and Slav 
nations the tendency, he says, is towards the full 
emancipation of women. Should that lead to a 
better order of things, it will be recognised, he 
adds, as a step in human progress; otherwise the 
sort of guardianship under which women hitherto 
have everywhere on placed will be re-estab- 
lished. The Jownal also contains a very interest- 
ing article by M. A. de Fontpertuis, vigorously 
resisting the project for which a clerical party, 
supported by some mistaken philanthropists, con- 
tends, of re-establishing the old system of found- 
lings’ hospitals, with the tow, a sort of revolving 
box for the reception of infants in the streets, 
and carrying them within the hospital, which 
Brougham called the finest little machine for 
demoralisation that had ever been invented. M. 
J. Clement, in another article, makes some valu- 
able suggestions for the extinction of that mis- 
chievous relic of mediaeval finance, the octrot 
duty. 


Tue last number of the Deulsche Rundschau is 
exceptionally rich in first-rate articles. It begins 
with an unpublished poem by Goethe, written 
probably between 1820 and 1827, and originally 
intended for the West-Ostliche Divan. The MS. 
was given to Prof. A. Nicolovius, who presented 
it in 1838 to Prof. E. du Bois-Reymond. Du 
Bois-Reymond gave a copy of it to his former 
assistant, Dr. Boll, now Professor at Rome, who, 
it seems, without Du Bois-Reymond’s sanction, 
allowed the Marchese Anselmo Guerrieri Gonzaga 
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to translate it, and to publish it, together with 
an Italian translation, in La Fanfulla (February 7, 
1878). The poem has the true ring of the old 
master, and its genuineness does not seem to be 
doubted. There are two tales, one by Theodor 
Storm, another by Bret Harte. Bret Harte’s 
story was written for the Deutsche Rundschau, 
and appears at the same time in English and Ger- 
man. But for the name of the writer, we doubt 
whether the contribution would have been ac- 
cepted, while Storm’s tale, “Renate,” is a true work 
of art. Whether as a sketch of German life in the 
beginning of the last century, or as a picture of 
German love, in the best sense of the word, Storm 
has seldom produced anything more perfect in so 
small a compass. Gebler’s article, “ On the Track 
of Galilei,” is written by a man who is com- 
pletely master of his — and who bearded 
even the great Inquisitor, Monsignore Leone Vin- 
cenzo Sallua, in his very den, to get at the 
original documents of Galilei’s condemnation. 
Hirschfeld’s account of Modern Greece is short, 
instructive, and full of interest, particularly at 
the present moment. The same applies in a still 
higher degree to Prof. Geffken’s article, ‘“ Katha- 
rine II., the Porte, and Europe.” That article 
ought to be read not only by those who remember 
Prof. Geffken as formerly the accomplished 
Minister of the Hanseatic Towns in England, 
but by all who want to know the first threads 
of a diplomatic web spun by Russia in the last cen- 
tury, and supposed now to be near its completion. 
If the Deutsche Rundschau is able to maintain its 
ee level, it will have reached its ambition of 

ing not only the first journal in Germany, but 
a worthy rival of such cosmopolitan reviews as 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes, the Contemporary 
Review, and the Rivista Europea. 


THE Nuova Antologia for March 15 has a valu- 
able article by Signor Ciampi on Luther's visit to 
Rome, in which he points out the absence of any 
records or traditions of it in Rome itself. He gives 
a description of the destroyed monastery of Santa 
Maria del Popolo, where Luther most probably 
stayed, and then gives an account of the chief 

olitical and social occurrences in Rome during 

uther’s residence. He examines Luther's account 
of his impressions, and shows their unhistorical 
character and exaggerations: he assigns them to 
— motives of a later date, and not to actual 
acts which thrust themselves upon his notice in 
Rome; he compares them with the impressions 
of Germany related by Italian writers of the same 
er and dwells upon the national antipathy 

etween the tworaces. Finally, he concludes that 
the importance attached by Luther's biographers 
to his visit to Rome is due to the desire for 
dramatic effect, and that the development of 
Luther’s own ideas was very little influenced by 
it. There is also an article by Signor Trinelli on 
Shakspere’s Sonnets, which does little more than 
give a résumé of the present condition of the con- 
troversy: the only conclusions to which the 
writer tends are that the sonnets are biographical, 
and are not addressed to the same person. 


TuE Archivio Storico begins this year its fourth 
series, and puts on a new livery to commemorate 
the fact; no change in its programme is an- 
nounced. The current number has a vaiuable 
paper by Signor Carutti on Umbert I., Count of 
Aosta, surnamed Biancamano, who flourished 
from 980 to 1050, and was the founder of the 
dynasty of Savoy. Signor Carutti gives much 
valuable information about the first kingdom of 
Burgundy and the complicated history of the 
tenth century. Signor Ciampi gives an interest- 
ing account of Sigismondo de’ Conti, of Foligno, 
who was attached to the Roman Curia from the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV. to Julius II., and who 
left behind him a history of his own time which 
has never yet been published, Signor Ciampi is 
engaged in editing this very valuable work, and 
gives a few quotations which sufficiently show its 
importance, 





In the Preussische Jahrbiicher for March is an 
article by Dr. Pauli on the relations between the 
Hansa and the Church, pointing out the serious 

iety of these mercantile communities. Herr 
Rchune publishes an eloquent address, delivered at 
Berlin, on the Teaching of Drawing in Elemen- 
tary Schools. He points out that the training of 
the eye is an equally real method of cultivation 
with teaching to read, and notes the fact that 
children when they begin to read pay less atten- 
tion to external objects, so that it is necessary to 
counterbalance the weakening of the natural 
power of susceptibility to outward impressions by 
a direct training of the power of observation by 
means of drawing. 


Tue death is announced of M. de Loménie, 
Professor of French Literature at the Collége de 
France, and a member of the French Academy, 


Messrs, Kersy AND EnpEaN will publish 
shortly a narrative of Life in the Trenches, by 
Col. Reynell Pack, C.B., Seventh Fusiliers. We 
hear that it will contain severe strictures on 
officers high in command during the Crimean 
War, 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Mayers, 
late Her Majesty’s Chinese Secretary of Legation, 
which occurred at Shanghai on Sunday week last. 
Mr. Mayers entered the China Consular Service 
as a student interpreter in 1859, and rose with 
unusual rapidity through the various grades until 
in 1871 he received the appointment which he 
held at the time of his death. In less than two 
years from the date of his first entering the 
service, he had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
Chinese to enable him to fill efficiently the post of 
interpreter to the English and French Commis- 
sioners who were charged with the government 
of Canton during the occupation of that city by 
the allied forces, and so highly valued were the 
services he then rendered that on the evacuation 
of the city in 1861 he was at once appointed 
interpreter to the Canton Consulate, without 
being called upon to serve in the interme- 
diate grades. Subsequently he acted for some 
time as Vice-Consul at Canton, and afterwards 


‘as Consul at Chefoo, from which place he 


was moved to Peking. The period of Mr. 
Mayers’ service in China was more stormy than 
any which had preceded it, and in nearly all 
the most embarrassing and arduous difficulties of 
that trying time he was called upon to take an 
active part. Fora time he was associated with 
“Chinese Gordon” in his campaign against the 
Taiping rebels; at Chefoo he was called upon to 
pee with an outbreak in the neighbourhood 
against foreigners; and in Peking, in addition to 
the ordinary work, which is unusually heavy, the 
vexed questions of audiences_with the Emperor, 
and the murder of Mr. Margary in Yunnan, laid 
on his shoulders burdens which were difficult to 
be borne. Under the pressure of work his health 
had of late shown symptoms of failing, and he 
was on his way to this country to take a well- 
earned leave of absence, when he was seized with 
a fatal attack of typhus fever. i 

Great as were the official services rendered by 
Mr. Mayers, his reputation does not rest entirely 
on them. He studied Chinese in no perfunctory 
way, but with scholarly enthusiasm; and from 
time to time he gave us, by means of his pen, 
glimpses into the particular studies which occu- 
pied his attention in the few and short intervals 
which he was able to spare from his official duties. 
His best known works are his Chinese Reader's 
Manual, The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual, the 
Guide which he published with Mr. Dennys to the 
Treaty Ports of China and Japan, and the col- 
lected edition of the Foreign Treaties with China. 
But besides these volumes he contributed largely 
to periodical literature. His contributions to 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan, the China 





Mail, and the China Review are many of them of 
great value, and it was not difficult for those 
acquainted with his style of writing to trace his 
pen — the reviews and magazines of 
this country. While at Peking he made a study of 
the Corean language, and had prepared a grammar 
of that little-known tongue which we hope may yet 
be published. The desire lately expressed by the 
trustees of the British Museum to acquire a copy 
of the Imperial Compendium of Chinese Litera- 
twre was warmly taken up by Mr. Mayers, and it 
was entirely due to his exertions that, after nego- 
tiations which extended over a year, a copy of 
this rare and valuable work was secured for the 
national library. 


THE German papers report the death of Ernst 
Keil, the editor and publisher of the Gartenlaube, 
who was born in 1817 at Langensalza. He was 
introduced to the book-trade in Weimar while a 
boy, and was stirred up to literary work by the 
sight of the great men who were then living there. 

e managed a series of publications in Leipzig, 
among others the once famous Leuchtthurm, which 
Varnhagen von Ense has characterised as “ eine 
imponirende Geschichtsquelle der Bewegungs- 
zeit.” In 1851 this “light-tower ” was precipitated 
to the ground in consequence of the prosecutions 
of the Prussian and Saxon authorities. Keil next 
published the Zilustrirte Dorfbarbier, which was 
edited by F. Stolbe, for which he had to pay the 
penalty of nine months’ imprisonment. He soon 
afterwards founded the Gartenlaube, which he 
edited from its commencement until the day of 
his death. The serial was much prosecuted and 
often suppressed in its earlier struggles for exist- 
ence; but Keil gradually reconciled himself to 
the conditions of his time and nation, and suc- 
ceeded in raising it to an issue of nearly 400,000 
copies. It has largely assisted in the extension off 
popular culture and in the awakening of a common 
German national feeling. 


On March 5, Andreas Willmann, who some 
years ago published a number of Studies on the 
dialects and folk-life of Switzerland, died in the 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. 


Tue death is announced of M. Ildefonse Rous- 
set, editor of the National. He was the brother 
of M. Camille Rousset, of the French Academy. 


WE are sorry to record the death on Sunday 
week of Risk Allah Hassoun Effendi, of Aleppo, 
one of the greatest living Arabic scholars and 

oets of the day. He was Turkish and Arabic 
interpreter to Fuad Pasha on the expedition sent 
to Syria by the Porte at the time of the massacres. 
He was a naturalised English subject, and the 
author of several excellent works in Arabic, both 
in prose and verse, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE gather from the Colonies that at the close 
of last year Messrs. Eddington and Flint made an 
expedition té the Roraima range of mountains 
which lies between Guiana and New Granada. 
After an arduous journey they reached the base of 
the cliffs,at a height of 7,000 feet above the sea,and 
found further progress impossible. At this point 
the summit of the plateau, 2,000 feet higher up, 
could not be seen, as the cliffs overhang, and to 
travel round in search of a more accessible spot 
was next to impracticable, owing to the dense bush 
and the enormous difficulty of cutting a path 
through it. The travellers remained there two 
days, and witnessed a curious sight, viz., water 
falling from the summit, not in a continuous 
stream, but at intervals in immense waves. It is 
conjectured that the water must have come from 
a large lake on the summit, possibly the crater of 
some extinct volcano filled by rain, over which 
a gale was blowing from the opposite side of the 
mountain. Very little, it may be added, is known 
about this part of the country, or its inhabitants ; 
and, indeed, the whole region round the head- 
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waters of the upper tributaries of the Amazon 
offers a vast, and hitherto neglected, field for ex- 
ploration. 


In the course of his recent journey from Lake 
Nyassa, vid Ugogo, to Zanzibar, Mr. H. B, Cotte- 
rill was able to verify the conjecture which has 
been put forward by Sir Joseph Hooker, that a 
temperate climate would be found to exist on the 
elevated plateaux of Equatorial Africa. In the 
Kondi country, which has never before been ex- 

lored by Europeans, Mr. Cotterill and his party 
found themselves at an elevation of 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and there, to quote his own 
words, “ the cool mountain air was most refresh- 
ing; the grassy slopes, rushing streams, the herds of 
cattle with their tinkling bells, the wild flowers— 
forget-me-nots, buttercups, heaths, and many old 
familiar friends—made it like a dream of Switzer- 
land.” 


In his Heroes of South African Discovery, a 
companion volume to that on North African dis- 
covery, which we noticed a short time ago, Mr. 
N. D’Anvers relates very pleasantly the deepl 
interesting story of the exploration of Sout 
Africa, from the time of the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Bartholomew Diaz, onward to 
the present day. As in the former case, the book 
is fully illustrated with woodcuts and maps. For 
the former there is not much to be said; indeed, 
the portraits of Livingstone and Stanley which are 
here presented are not much more like the originals 
than the praying mantis figured at page 74 is to the 
locust for which it does duty. 


We have received from the publisher, Herr 
Weigel, of Leipzig, a well-illustrated little work, 
by Ernst v. Hesse-Wartegg, entitled Pratrie- 
Fahrten ; Reise-Skizzen aus den Nordamerikanischen 
Pratrien, full of graphic and amusing descriptions 
of life and scenery on the great plains of the 
Western United States, 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Fortnightly opens with an article which, by 
the time these words are in print, will have been 
widely read and much talked of; an article which 
stands almost alone among those that have ever 
appeared in that review in being unsigned. 
Although the writer, in this first paper at least, 
bases his ingenious view of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
character mainly on the novels of Mr. Disraeli, 
the tempting subject is too near to party politics 
to be dwelt on by us. We are obliged to turn to 
the other papers of the number, and notably to 
the very interesting pages (“‘ Memorials of a Man 
of Letters”) in which the editor reviews the 
gga A memoirs and correspoxdence of 

- Macvey Napier, well known to all literary men 
of the older generation and to all readers of 
Macaulay's Life as the editor of the Edinburgh 
after Jeffrey's day. The article contains little 
about Napier, and will be read rather for the 
extracts it gives from the letters of Napier’s cor- 
respondents, and still more for the statement of 
Mr. Morley’s own experiences and views of the 
present and the future of review-writing. Under 
the former head, let anyone who wishes to see 
what a great man will say under the stings of 
wounded vanity, turn to Lord Brougham’s letters 
about Lord Melbourne and the Whigs; or any 
one who wishes to be convinced of the continuity 
of theological rancour, turn to Professor Sedg- 
wick’s outburst against a once-famous book, The 
Vestiges of Creation :— 

“TIT now know the Vestiges well, and I detest the 
book for its shallowness, for the intense vulgarity of 
its philosophy, for its gross, unblushing materialism, 
for its silly credulity in catering out of every fool’s 
dish, for its utter ignorance of what is meant by in- 
duction, for its gross (and, I dare to say, filthy) views 
of physiology—most ignorant and most false—and for 
its shameful shuffling of the facts of geology so as to 
make them play a rogue’s game. . . . From the bot- 
tom of my soul I loathe and detest the Vestiges, 





’Tis a rank pill of asafoetida and arsenic, covered with 
gold leaf. I do, therefore, trust that your contributor 
has stamped with an iron heel on the head of the filthy 
abortion, and put an end to its crawlings.” 

That is pretty good for a Cambridge professor, 
not fifty years ago; and Sedgwick on the Vestiges 
may compare very well with Castiglione on Alfonso 
de Valdes, with Luther on Erasmus, with the Syna- 
gogue on Spinoza, with Milton on the prelatists. 
The change that has lately passed over the spirit of 
theological controversy Mr. Morley is probably 
right in attributing mainly to the practice of sign- 
ing articles, which is one of the most notable facts 
in the recent literary history of England. 

“The removal of the mask,” he says, “has led to 

an outburst of plain speaking on these subjects, which 
to Mr. Napier’s generation would have seemed simply 
incredible. The frank avowal of unpopular beliefs 
and non-beliefs has raised the whole level of the dis- 
cussion, and perhaps has been even more advantageous 
to the orthodox in teaching them more humility, than 
to the heterodox in teaching them more courage and 
honesty.” 
This one advantage, he thinks, outweighs all the 
disadvantages, which however he is not at all in- 
clined to undervalue. No one while exposing 
“the monstrous charlatanry of the old editorial 
We,” has been more alive to the different kind of 
charlatanry into which a writer who signs his 
name is sometimes led, viz. that “ he should say 
what he knows he is expected from his position or 
character to say.” No one, again, has put more 
truly the effect which signed writing may have 
on the public: —“ They are in some cases tempted 
away from serious discussion of the matter into 
frivolous curiosity and gossip about the man.” 
And, as Mr. Morley reminds us, anonymity is 
only a veil in the case of people who are by nature 
undistinguishable. “Ifa writer in a periodical 
interests people, they are sure to find out who he 
is. The writer on Goethe in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review is as well known as the 
writer on Equality in the last number of the 
Fortnightly Review.” We ourselves, it may be 
remembered, had no hesitation in naming the 
author of that most transparent article on Goethe 
when we recorded it in these columns. In the 
same number there are also several other articles 
on which, if space permitted, we should like to 
dwell; the first half of a temperate study of 
Mazzini, by Mr. Frederic Myers; another of 
Mr. A. OC. Lyall’s Indian papers, so interesting to 
the student of the comparative history of reli- 
gions; Mr. William Jack’s bold defence of the 
Manchester University Scheme; and Mr, Saints- 
bury’s article on Gustave Flaubert, a fresh chapter 
of his appreciative and (it may be said) learned 
series on modern French novelists. Mr. Saints- 
bury knows the modern French novel as very few 
of us know the modern English one, and is as 
much at home in the writings of romanticists and 
realists as the best read among us is in those of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 


THE Contemporary contains another of Mr, 
Gladstone's astonishing excursions into the region 
of comparative mythology, which show to what 
unhappy lengths a man of genius may go when 
under the dominion of an ¢dée fixe. It will be 
enough to quote one sentence :— 

‘Thus there arises in the particular case a presump- 
tion, and I think it not too much to say a strong pre- 
sumption, that the beautiful and benevolent Iris of 
Homer can trace her descent from the ninth chapter of 
Genesis.” 

Another article, which the editor thinks import- 
ant enough to advertise separately, is Mr. Mal- 
lock’s “ Positivism in an Island: the new Paul 
and Virginia.” The New Republic made its way 
by a union of clever and long-meditated epigram 
with exact — of persons whom the author 
had studied at close quarters. In this instance 
the place of epigram and portraiture is taken by 
vulgarity and caricature. “Let us at least be 
glad,” says Mr. Morley in the article which we 
have analysed above, “ that orthodoxy, whether 





scientific or religious, has mended its temper.” 
Mr. Morley wrote that sentence before reading 
“ Positivism in an Island.” Mr, Freeman’s con- 
tinued attack on Mr, Froude in the pases of the 
same Review is growing tiresome, His sketch of 
the part played by Becket in the early constitu- 
tional reforms of Henry II. is an excellent specimen. 
of what historical insjght can accomplish to resus- 
citate the past. But Mr. Freeman should really 
not allow himself to stab the wounded at this rate 
after the fashion of his friends the Turks, It was 
worth showing, even after Mr. Lecky, that Mr. 
Froude cannot be trusted to reproduce the state- 
ments of his authorities. It is sheer barbarity to 
slay the slain over and over again. Everybody 
worth convincing is already convinced, and the 
only result of a continuance of the — style 
of controversy is that many will refuse to read 
Mr. Freeman’s articles at all, and will so miss a 
great deal of information for which they would be 
much the better. 


Canon Barry's paper on “The Good and Evil 
of Examinations,” in the Nineteenth Century, is a 
useful contribution to the examination questiom 
from one whose work in life has qualified him to 
give an opinion. It is at once a plea for the juste 
milieu theoretically, and an enquiry into the prac- 
tical working of the present examination systems, 
coupled with certain suggestions of reform, which, 
however, do not come to very much, In the first 
place, Canon Barry maintains, in opposition to 
those who decry the whole principle of examina- 
tion, that it is “ possible by examination, deliber- 
ately and carefully conducted, to test and to 
estimate in those who are submitted to it, not 
only formed knowledge on this or that subject, 
but intelligence, thoughtfulness, and promise of 
future growth ;” and in the second, that the ides 
of examination can be altogether dissociated from 
the idea of competition, and ought to be dissociated 
as much as possible. Starting from these general 
principles, the writer proceeds to describe the 
three functions of examination, “ first as an in- 
strument of education; next as a public test of 
excellence ; and thirdly, as a means of selection 
either for rewards and privileges, or for appoint- 
ment, and possibly for promotion, in the public 
service.” The first two of these functions, as might 
be expected from the ex-headmaster of two im- 
_— schools, are on the whole fully and satis- 

actorily discussed,’ though we notice an omissior 
or two, besides an occasional blunder in fact. Why 
is so little said of the new Oxford and Cambridge 
schools examination system—an experiment which 
is likely to test the whole principle of examination 
as an educational instrament more thoroughly 
than it has yet been tested? And why does 
Canon Barry speak of the examinaticn to be passed’ 
before a call to the bar can be obtained as if it were 
still an optional matter? King’s College is near- 
enough to the Temple to have led us to expect 
accuracy of statement on this point. Again, wher 
treating the third division of his subject, Canon 
Barry “ has heard” that “the standard of a first 
class has sometimes varied at Oxford, in order to 
distinguish a few cases of individual brilliancy 
(claiming a class to themselves), or to conceal the- 
barrenness of this or that year. This, tf true, 
would be intolerably unjust.” The injustice of 
such a variation of standard is exactly what is 
always present to the minds of examiners, and 
their scrupulous care on this point is notorious. 
We are almost inclined to suspect that Canon 
Barry makes the remark on the authority of some 
second class man anxious to explain his own 
failure. With regard to Dr. Barry's suggestion: 
that scholarships should be made probationary, we 
may remark that they are to a certain extent pro- 
bationary already, although colleges might well be 
more ready than they are to act on that principle. 
It is by no means uncommon for a scholar who 
fails scandalously in an examination to lose either- 
a part or the whole of his scholarship. In con- 
clusion, it might be said that the paper does not 
answer the more delicate question of the effect of 
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the examination system on the finer minds among 
the students, nor on the position and influence of 
the Professoriate. It is interesting to notice that 
Dr. Barry, although an ex-headmaster, inclines 
towards a system of certificated teachers for all 
schools; and that he thinks it possible to go too 
far in the direction of doing away with local 
endowments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION.” 
29 Stanley Street, S.W. : March 30, 1878. 

I have no wish to discuss Mr. Leslie’s criticism 
of my book on its merits in your columns, but Mr. 
Leslie makes one or two remarks to which I think 
I am justified in asking you to allow me to reply. 

I refer particularly to his classing me with 
‘certain people who, he says, have attacked Mr. 
Mill since he was dead, on the principle “ that 
a living dog is better than a dead lion.” It is no 
fault of mine that my book was not published 
during Mr. Mill's lifetime, and had it been, it 
would have contained much severer things about 
Mr, Mill than it does; but I had also to remember 
that if Mr. Mill is dead his principles are alive, 
and that he has many followers and possesses much 
influence. Mr. Leslie has in fact refuted himself, 
as far as I am concerned, by quoting a much 
stronger thing about the “living lion,’ Mr. 
Faweett, than anything I have said about the 
‘dead one, Mr. Mill, I deny, however, that I 
have treated either Mr. Mill or Mr. Fawcett 
disrespectfully, and I hardly think it is fair to quote 
‘such an expression of opinion as Mr. Leslie has 
given from me without the slightest indication of 
its grounds, I have no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Fawcett is a man of great ability, but I have 
equally little doubt that he is a political partisan, 
and 1 believe that he, as well as Mr. Mill, is 
incapacitated for dealing with political economy 
by the partiality of his sympathies. As I endeavour 
at great length to prove this, I cannot see that 
there is anything disrespectful in saying it. It is 
my sincere opinion, though I do not ask Mr. Leslie 
‘to take it on my word. 

Mr, Leslie says I should have studied Mill’s 
economy asa whole instead of picking out sentences 
here and there for attack, an insinuation which 
I may say is entirely without foundation. I 
suppose Mr. Leslie thinks this mode of criticism 
ought to be reserved for writers who have not 
yet made a reputation. If Mr. Leslie had read or 
remembered what I say on population instead of 
taking my views from a half sentence, omitting a 





material reservation, he would have seen that I do 
not say that a time policy alone will prevent over- 
population ; and if he had read a little more care- 
fully what I say at various places about certain 
historical views of political economy, and about 
what I call the orthodox school of economists, he 
would have seen that the only way in which I 
“confound” them is in accusing them both of 
superficiality. ; 

n another quotation Mr. Leslie materially mis- 
represents my view. He says truly that I affirm 
that the adoption of a time policy will at once and 
finally abolish strikes; but he quotes a sentence 
from my exposition of the method in which this 
will be brought about, in which I say that if the 
demand of Jabourers to determine the hours of 
labour is resisted, it will lead not to a strike but 
a lock-out, and, he adds, surely it comes to the 
same thing in the end. Now, what I do say is, 
that both the strike and the lock-out will be 
abolished by a time policy, the order of abolition 
being first the strike and then the lock-out. The 
very next sentence to that which Mr. Leslie quotes 
runs, “ By whatever name, however, the forced 
suspension of labour is called, such a result can 
never ensue from the ordinary adjustment of differ- 
ences under a time policy ;” and the object of the 
whole chapter is to show that a lock-out can only 
arise from resistance on the part of employers to 
the principle of the policy, and that this resistance 
is certain to be defeated. Ronerr 8. Morrat. 








PROF. MAX MULLER ON HOMER. 
1 Marloes Road, Kensington, W.: 
April 2, 1878. 

In Mr. Max Miiller’s essay, “ Ancient Times and 
Ancient Men,” in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 
several interesting points are raised. Mr. Max 
Miiller, by way of a reductio ad absurdum of the 
view that Homer’s every word is to be taken 
literally, quotes, in answer to those who hold that 
the treasures of Hissarlik are the treasures of Troy, 
this speech of Hector’s :— 

“ pov dé db eEardd@de Souav KeinAta Kada + 
modda b€ bn Hpvyinv kai Mnoviny éparewiy 
xTnpara mepvapev’ ike.’ —Lliad xviii., 288. 

Either, Mr. Miiller argues, “ Hector lied ” when 
he said “the lovely treasures had vanished from 
the houses to be sold in Phrygia and Maeonia,” or 
the treasures of Hissarlik are not those of Troy. 
But even as a sportive argument, which of course 
is all that Mr. Miiller intends this to be, what is 
it worth? When Priam wishes to ransom the 
body of Hector, he takes (Ziad xxiv., 231) ten 
whole talents of gold, glittering tripods, goblets, 
and a great Thracian cup, to offer Achilles. Thus, 
of course, Hector only spoke generally when he 
said the “ gear had perished from the halls, and 
many a loom has gone to Maeonia and Phrygia.” 
More may well have been left than the cup, 
phial, and head-dresses found by Dr. Schliemann. 

The Homeric account of the death of Aga- 
memnon ‘ontains more discrepancies than Mr. 
Miiller has thought it worth while to note. In 
Od. iv., 530, the king falls at a feast in Aegisthus’ 
house, on the marches (dypod én’ écyatrmy). In 
Od. iii., 234, he dies epéarios, which, I presume, 
may be rendered “on his own hearthstone.” In 
Od. iv. all the men of both parties, those with 
Agamemnon and the followers of Aegisthus, 
perish utterly. In Od. xi., 410-12, I think there 
was no resistance made— 

“arept 8 addox Eraipot 
vodepews KTeivovTo, aves Os dpywdovres.” 
Agamemnon himself (xi., 422-423) vainly tried, 
in death, to cast his hands about his sword-hilt. 
Thus Homer presents a variety of traditions. 
Pindar, says Mr. Miiller, “certainly knew his 
Homer as well as we do,” which is possible, be- 
cause, though Mr. Miiller “doubts whether we 
can anywhere prove the existence of a written 
literature before 500 3.c.,” yet memory served 
men’s turn. In the Vedic period youths learned 
the Vedas “letter for letter, accent for accent.” 





Pindar may have had an accomplished youth of 
this sort by him, though, if the tradition of the 
Pisistratean edition have any weight (which maybe 
doubted), it is not likely that Pindar was so for- 
tunate. According to the tradition, Pisistratus 
found Homer's poems, not remembered “ accent 
for accent,” but scattered and half forgotten. 
Pindar may have profited by the editio prince, 

of Onomacritus and his friends; otherwise the 
legend of the Athenian edition is either all 
wrong, or Pindar certainly did not “know 
Homer as well as we do.” Pindar, as Mr. Miiller 
says, “did not scruple to let Cassandra be 
killed at Amyclae in onia.” Pausanias, too, 
says that the Amyclaeans pretended to possess 
her grave. Now, if we could only accept Homer's 
testimony, how easy it would be to explain this 
discrepancy! Menelaus lived at Amyclae, or at least 
Amyclae was within two miles of his home. He 
had a way of building cenotaphs. He raised one 
to Agamemnon, in Egypt, as soon as he heard of 
his death from Proteus (Od. iv., 584). What 
more natural than that, when he came home 
to Amyclae, he should erect another cenotaph of 
Cassandra. Round this empty tomb the legend 
that she was buried at Amyclae would inevitably 
grow. A. Lane. 








ON THE WORD “WHARF” IN SHAKSPERE, 
Cambridge: March 25, 1878. 

This word occurs twice; in both places it means 
“ shore” or “ bank.” _ Schmidt (as usual) is quite 
right. He gives: “wharf, the bank of a river ; 
the fat weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe 
wharf, Hamlet, I., v.,33; from the barge a strange 
invisible perfume hits the sense of the adjacent 
wharfs, Antony, IL. ii, 218.” The question 
naturally arises, what can this word, as thus used, 
have to do with the modern Eng. wharf as com- 
monly understood ? The answer is, I am bold to 
say, nothing whatever. But (1) what is the 
modern wharf? The answer is, that the word is 
properly Scandinavian, equivalent to Icel. hvarf, 
a shelter, O. Swed. hwarf, a shipbuilder’s yard, 
now spelt varf, closely connected with O. Swed. 
hwarfa, a turn, order, layer, stratum (whence the 
notion of laying in order, whether for shipbuilding 
or as applied to merchandise). The etymology 
is from Icel. Averfa, equivalent to A.-S. hweorfan, 
to turn. The word was borrowed by Dutch in 
the form werf, and by German in the same form 
werf, In the latter case, it has by some been con- 
fused with G. werfen, to throw; but the Dutch 
form of that verb is werpen, and it is our English 
warp. According to Dr. Stratmann (who has 
been so fortunate as to obtain access to the proof- 
sheets of Mr. Furnivall’s edition of Manning, a 
book still unpublished, though apparently in type 
in 1873), the word wherfe occurs in Manning, p. 
303. All that we need to observe at present is 
that the root of our wharf is the same as that 
which appears in A.-S. hweorfan, so that wharf is 
rightly spelt with initial wh. 

But the word wharf, in the sense of bank or 
sea-shore, is misspelt. It should rather be wary, 
and even then it is a corruption—viz., of the M. E. 
warth. The derivation is from a Teutonic base 
wara, meaning “sea,” illustrated by Fick in his 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch, iii., 292 ; see Icel. ver, 
the sea, in Cleasby and Vigfusson. Hence was 
formed A.-S. weroth or warth, meaning “sea- 
shore,” or “ shore,” “ bank.” I met with an ex- 
cellent example of it in revising the last proof of 
my edition of St. John’s Gospel with the Lindis- 
farne MS., which gives on tham warthe as the 
rendering. of the Latin in ditore in St. John xxi., 4. 
A later example is in Sir Gawain and the Grene 
Knight (line 715), where it may mean either “a 
bank,” or “a ford;” but a clearer example is in 
Morris’s edition of Alliterative Poems (C., 339), 
in the story of Jonah. “The whal wendez at his 
wille and a warthe fyndez, and ther he brakez up 
the buyrne ”—i.e. the whale wends at his will and 
finds a (convenient) bank, and there he vomits 
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the man up. Indeed, the word is not extinct. 
Halliwell gives: “‘ Warth, in Herefordshire, a 
flat meadow close to a stream;” which is a mere 
extension of the sense from “bank” to “ over- 
flowed bank.” This, by the way, is quite a dis- 
tinct word from the Northern wath, a ford, 
sometimes incorrectly spelt warth (just as the 
A.-S. léc, @ game, is now spelt lark); cf. Icel. 
vad, a ford; Lat. wadum; E. to wade. 

The corruption of warth to warf is natural and 
easy enough; we have other examples, though 
they do not seem to have been much noticed. 
Easy ones are furnished by stiff, from A.-5. stith ; 
to account for which Somner, in his despair, in- 
vented A.-S. stif, which, of course, never occurs ; 
and another is strife, from A.-S. strith, the equiva- 
lent of G. streit. 

I submit, then, that it will be as well, in future, 
to distinguish between (1) wharf, a landing- 
place; (2) warf (Shakspere’s wharf), a bank; 
(3) wath, a ford. These are all from different 
roots, and none of them are connected with G. 
werfen, to warp. Watrer W. SKEAr. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. With a Commen- 
tary. By the late Edward Meredith 
Cope, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1877.) 

Tuts work is in many ways creditable to the 

University of Cambridge. The solid and 

extensive erudition of Mr. Cope himself 

bears none the less speaking evidence to the 
value of the tradition which he continued, 
if it is not equally accompanied by those 
qualities of speculative originality and in- 
dependent judgment which belong more to 
the individual writer than to his school. 
And while it must ever be regretted that a 
work so laborious should not have received 
the last touches of its author, the warmest 
admiration is due to Mr. Sandys, for the 
manly, unselfish, and unflinching spirit in 
which he has performed his most difficult 
and delicate task. A word of acknowledg- 
ment must also be accorded to Mr. Munro 





for the fall and carefully-considered tribute 
which he has paid to the memory of a man 
who deserved no less, and also for his 
valuable description of the impulse given 
by Dr. Kennedy to the study of Greek at 
Shrewsbury, where several of the best 
classical scholars of our generation were 
formed by the teachings of the present 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 

Had Mr. Cope lived a few years longer, 
and had he escaped from the malady which, 
as we gather from his biographer, had, long 
ere he ceased to labour, stealthily under- 
mined his powers, he might possibly have 
recast, in a better and more convenient 
shape, the materials which he had patiently 
accumulated. As it is, the reader of these 
notes is sometimes tempted to say of him, 
what Kent says in commending himself to 
Lear, that “the best of him is diligence.” 
The commentary is, and probably will long 
remain, a valuable mine of illustrative in- 
formation for the English student of the 
Rhetoric, but a mine that must be worked 
with care—not on account of any explosive 
quality in its pervading atmosphere, but 
because so much of crude or alien matter is 
mingled with the ore. 

This seems to have arisen in part from 
some confusion of the teacher’s function 
with that of the commentator. Mr. Cope 
often checks us when following his interpre- 
tation of some course of Aristotelian reason- 
ing, until he shall have explained and illus- 
trated some point of ordinary Greek gram- 
mar—such as the meaning of the adjective 
in «kéc, or some not infrequent use of «al, 
or the fact that éyyv6ey has the force of 
éyyvc, or the two chief senses of péy odr. 
This may have been useful in the lecture- 
room, but is certainly out of place in a 
commentary on Aristotle, where such gram- 
matical observations as are directly in point, 
and only these, should be briefly indicated, 
or if discussed at length should be reserved 
for an appendix. And Mr. Cope’s observa- 
tions on the language, even where necessary, 
are not wholly satisfactory. He is generally 
accurate; but he is too much disposed to 
press definitions and distinctions beyond 
what can be ascertained from usage, and his 
mind is only partially emancipated from the 
influence of a method, of which, however, 
he latterly saw the defects. In the Appen- 
dix (D) to the second volume, in which we 
trace a distinct advance beyond the point of 
view implied in many of the notes, he 
writes :— 

“The attempt to control the free expansion of 
the Greek language by rigorous rules which for- 
bade the deviation from set forms of speech, and 
allowed for no irregularities of expression by which 
nice shades and varieties of thought and feeling 
might be conveyed ; rules derived mostly from a 
somewhat limited observation, often from the 
usages of the tragic and comic writers alone, the 
least departure from which was to be summarily 
and peremptorily emended; this attempt, which 
was involved in the practice of scholars like Dawes, 
Porson, Elmsley, and Monk, and their followers, 
has been happily frustrated ; and we have learned, 
chiefly under the guidance of Godfrey Hermann, 
to deal more liberally and logically with Greek 
grammar. That Hermann was infallible; that he 
did not sometimes overreach himself by his own 
ingenuity; that his nice and subtle distinctions in 
the interpretation of grammatical variations are 
always well-founded; or that he is always con- 





sistent in his explanations, I will not take upon 
me to assert; but it may at least be said that in 
this branch of scholarship, the application of logic 
to Greek grammar, he has done more than any 
other scholar, past or present.” 


That is excellently said. But if Mr. Cope 
had always felt the full significance of these 
remarks, we should have been spared many 
attempts in his notes to bind in formulas 
what is in the act of expanding, and to find 
“canons” everywhere—definitions too pre- 
cise even for Aristotle, and distinctions fine 
enough for Prodicus; a method, in short, 
by far more “logical” than “liberal.”” The 
habitual caution which is one of the most. 
obvious characteristics of Mr. Cope’s in- 
tellect seems to have withheld him from 
following consistently the guidance which 
in the above passage he admires. 

The copious renderings of the more 
difficult places will be of value to many 
students, although here also the extreme 
tendency to analysis somewhat interferes 
with the main object of representing the 
meaning of the author. We seem to our- 
selves to be just getting at the heart of a 
difficult construction, or at the connexion of 
a paragraph, when our guide carries us off 
along a side path to remind us of some rule 
of syntax, or of the exact force of a particle. 
The pieces of translation are useful, but 
they would be more so if they were more con- 
densed. It may be remarked in passing that. 
Mr. Cope’s manner of construing is more 
suitable for notes than for the translation of 
an entire work. 

When from the explanation of the lan- 
guage, which forms so large a portion of this 
commentary, we turn to the discussion of 
logical and psychological questions, we find 
the same patient research, the same deter- 
mination to be explicit, the same love of 
accurate definition. But we are also met by a 
similar inadequacy of method. Illustrations. 
are heaped together, like lamps in a lamp- 
shop—not disposed so as to give most light. 
Quotation sometimes takes the place of 
argument, and there is a singular want of 
proportion in the use of authorities. One 
would barter many of the passages (how- 
ever interesting) which are cited from Mr. 
Bain, or from Alexander Aphrodisiensis, or 
Sir William Hamilton, for a single apposite 
illustration from Aristotle himself, or a care- 
fully-considered estimate of the relation in 
which some Aristotelian position stands to a 
corresponding theory of Plato. In a Platonic 
scholar like Mr. Cope, the poverty of this 
last element is surely remarkable. It is 
strange that he should not have seized the 
opportunity of contributing something to- 
wards the study of the filiation of Greek 
philosophical ideas. (But in order to do Mr. 
Cope justice in this respect, it would be 
necessary to review his Introduction to the 
Rhetoric, which was published in his lifetime 
and essentially forms part of the present 
work.) His acquaintance with the Greek 
orators has been of more service to him; 
and many of his happiest illustrations are 
derived from them. 

Of his treatment of the text it would be 
unfair to speak at length without special 
study. His habitual adherence to tradition 
comes out here‘very strongly. And it detracts 
little from his judgment if, in devising a 
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remedy for desperate places, he has been 
outdone by Cobet, as in Book IIL, c. xi., § 6. 
See Shilleto’s “Adversaria,” appended to the 
third volume of this work, p. 227. Some 
critics may smile at Mr. Cope’s assurance 
that a certain paragraph is “ undoubtedly 
from the pen of Aristotle.” 

It may seem ungracious in reviewing the 
result of so much toil to have dwelt so long 
on its defective side. But it was necessary 
to warn the reader what he must expect to 
find. It remains to assure him that in spite 
of its defects, Cope’s Rhetoric is a book of 
sterling value. If an English student wishes 
to have a full conception of what is contained 
in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, and, it must be 
added in candonr, if he does not read German 
fiuently, to Mr. Cope’s edition he must go. 
Until some more scientific interpreter shall 
have made this book of Aristotle the study 
of half a lifetime ; shall have determined the 
relation of the ideas contained in it to the 
other Aristotelian treatises, to the Platonic 
dialogues, to the lost works of earlier rhe- 
toricians, and to the practice of the orators ; 
shall have traced the various threads which 
connect the Rhetoric at many points with 
the realities of Hellenic life and literature ; 
and shall have set all this forth with a 
methodical clearness which we vainly look 
for here, the present book will continue to be 
the standard English work upon the subject. 
And even should Mr. Cope’s book be some 
day superseded, his long and exhausting 
labours will not have been in vain. For the 
materials which he has collected must always 
form part of the basis of such a work, even 
should his arrangement of them not prove to 
be the final structure. Lewis CampBeLt. 








OBITUARY. 


Tae death is announced of three well-known Ger- 
man scholars, Albert Forbiger, Wilhelm Teuffel, 
and Gustav Wilmanns, Albert Forbiger, the son 
of Gottlieb Samuel Forbiger, rector of the Nicolai 
Schule at Leipzig, was born at Leipzig in 1798, 
and was educated first at his father’s school, and 
afterwards at the Leipzig University. In 1824 he 
‘was appointed to a mastership in the Nicolai 
Schule, of which, in 1835, he was made conrector. 
Among his pupils at this school was Max Miiller. 
The writings by which he is best known are his 
‘Handbuch der Alten Geographie (Leipzig: 1842- 
1848); his edition of Vergil (4th edition, 1872- 
1875), and his Hellas und Rom, a series of popular 
sketches of the public and private life of the 
Greeks and Romans (1871-1874). His Lucretius 
is forgotten, yet he made one good emendation 
(5. 946, “magnus decursus aquai Clarw’ citat late 
sitientia saecla ferarum”). His Commentary on 
Vergil is a laborious and useful compilation, not 
so remarkable for originality as for industry in 
collecting the opinions of others. 


W.S. Tevurret was born at Ludwigsburg, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1820; from 1834 to 1838 he was 
in the seminary at Urach; from 1838 to 1842, in 
the Evangelical seminary at Tiibingen, where, in 
1844, he became a privat docent. In 1847 he be- 
came an assistant-master in the Gymnasium at 
Stuttgart; in 1849 extraordinary, and in 1857 
ordinary, professor of classical philology at Tiibin- 
gen. In 1864-1866 he brought out a second and 
thoroughly revised edition of Pauly’s Real-encyclo- 
paedte; in 1870, his History of Roman Literature 
(8rd edition, 1875) ; and in 1871, his Studien wnd 
Charakteristiken zur griechischen und rémischen 
sowie zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte. We be- 
lieve that he intended to publish a history of 
Greek lit»rature on the same plan as that of his 





work on Roman literature, which is familiar to 
English readers in the translation of Dr. W. 
Wagner. 


Gustav Witmanns, who has died in his thirty- 
fourth year, published a useful volume of selections 
from Latin inscriptions at Berlin in 1873, and 
was engaged on the eighth volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, containing the African 
inscriptions, 


THE eminent mineralogist, Dr. David Friedrich 
Wiser, died at Ziirich on March 21, at the age of 
seventy-six. He had occupied himself for years 
almost exclusively with researches in the mine- 
ralogy of Switzerland, and for the last half-cen- 
tury has been the most zealous and scrupulous 
collector in the Confederacy. The perfection, 
method, and beauty of his Alpine collection was 
the wonder even of competent experts. A worthy 
resting-place is to be provided for it in the Poly- 
technicum at Ziirich. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


Geology of Gibraltar.—An official visit to Gib- 
raltar a few months ago enabled Prof. Ramsay and 
Dr. James Geikie to examine the geological 
structure of this peninsula. The prevailing rock 
is a limestone, probably of Jurassic age, but 
the rarity of fossils renders it far from easy to de- 
termine its precise geological position. Above 
the inclined limestone is a series of unfossiliferous 
shales, upon which the town is built. Both lime- 
stone and shale may be traced across the Straits 
to the opposite coast of Africa. These strata are 
overlain by various superficial deposits, of which 
the oldest is a breccia formed of an accumulation 
of angular blocks of limestone cemented into 
what is described as a “limestone agglomerate.” 
Such a deposit could not have been formed, ac- 
cording to these observers, under the present con- 
ditions of climate and surface, and, in fact, frost 
and snow are recognised as having had a good 
deal to do with the formation and transport of 
the blocks. Another breccia, or limestone-agglo- 
merate, is also described, and this, in like manner, 
is taken to indicate a severe climate. The second 
breccia is younger than the other, but still of 
great antiquity, and both deposits offer evidence of 
extensive denudation. Between the two agglome- 
rates the authors place the well-known bone- 
breccias of the Gibraltar caves, which in the 
abundance of their organic remains contrast so 
strikingly with the unfossiliferous agglomerates. 
From the character of these remains it is in- 
ferred that the ossiferous rocks represent a genial 
climate; that they were in fact deposited during 
an interglacial period which intervened between 
the deposition of the two breccias. The authors, 
in recently laying their observations before the 
Geological Society, expressed their belief that 
neither the elevation of land nor the submergence 
of the Sahara, nor even the co-operation of both 
conditions, could account for the severe winter- 
climate necessary for the formation of the two 
agglomerated deposits ; and they therefore seek the 
required conditions in that general lowering of 
temperature which is believed to have prevailed 
over so great an area of the northern hemisphere 
during Pleistocene times, A molar of Elephas 
antiquus has been obtained from deposits on 
the African coast; a discovery which is note- 
worthy since this is the first time that this species 
has been found in Africa, although, as Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins pointed out, we were already familiar 
with EZ. mertdionalis from that area. 


The Old Glaciers of the Mersey Basin.—An in- 
teresting pamphlet on this subject by Dr. Ricketts, 
of Birkenhead, has been reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society. It 
describes certain glacial deposits which were ex- 

osed in Happy Valley, a small tributary of the 
Mersey, and gives the author's interpretation of 
the sections, He believes that a study of these 





deposits lends no support to the conclusions of the 
extreme glacialists, and he fails to find evidence 
of any enormous ice-sheet coming down from the 
north and filling the Irish Sea. Dr. Ricketts 
believes, on the contrary, that the Mersey valley 
and its tributaries were occupied by glaciers of 
merely local origin, in no case reaching a greater 
thickness than about 225 feet. In like manner 
many valleys in Cumberland, Wales, and Ireland 
were filled by local glaciers, and some of these, 
like the Mersey glacier, may have extended to the 
sea. There they would give birth to icebergs 
which, drifting into the bay of Liverpool and the 
estuary of the Mersey, would, on melting, deposit 
their freight of ice-marked pebbles, now preserved 
in the boulder-clay. In seeking to explain the 
alteration of climatal conditions by which the 
glaciation was brought about, Dr. Ricketts argues 
in favour of a depression in Central America. 
After pointing out the effect of such subsidence 
in allowing the equatorial waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans to commingle, he traces the 
consequent effects in altering the climate of the 
northern hemisphere and in lowering the tempera- 
ture of these latitudes. 


Acadian Geology.—It was a happy thought of 
Dr. Dawson’s to apply this attractive title to his 
well-known treatise on the Geology of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the neighbouring islands. 
Acadia is indeed a modification of the old 
Micmac name by which the early French colonists 
were acquainted with what are now the maritime 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada. As a 
native of Nova Scotia, Dr. Dawson has taken 
great interest in its geology, and especially in the 
development of its mineral resources. A second 
edition of his work appeared about ten years ago; 
and a copy of the third edition (Macmillan and Co.), 
which has recently been issued, is now before us. 
In preparing this edition the author has left the 
body of his work untouched, and has thrown the 
additional matter into the shape of a supplement 
which occupies rather more than 100 pages. Of 
this course we cordially approve ; for, as the sup- 
plement is now issued as an independent publica- 
tion, it can be purchased separately by those who 
possess the last edition. The supplement contains 
asummary of the latest researches on the geo- 
logical structure, the organic remains, and the 
mineral resources of Acadia. It should not be 
forgotten that many of the topics discussed in 
this volume—such as the structure and origin of 
coal—have a very wide interest, and the work 
may therefore be profitably read by those who care 
but little about local details. 


The Extinct Vertebrata of New Mexico.—A 
beautifully-illustrated quarto volume on Vertebrate 
Palaeontology has been issued by the United States 
Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, 
in charge of Lieut. Wheeler. The volume is de- 
voted to Prof. Cope’s description of fossil verte- 
brates collected in New Mexico during the season of 
1874. A sketch of the geology of the Mesozoic 
and Tertiary beds of Northern New Mexico pre- 
cedes the technical description of the fossils. 
Among the organic remains are several groups 
worthy of especial mention. Thus Dr. Cope 
describes the quadrumana related to the lemurs, 
from the Eocene of the Rocky Mountains, and 
discusses their relation to the old lemurs found in 
the phosphatic deposits of the south of France. 
New light has been thrown upon the structure of 
the supposed lemurine mammals of the type de- 
scribed by the author as Tomitherium; and these 
are now separated as a distinct group under the 
name of Mantas. The term Bunotheria is pro- 
posed as the designation of a group of mammals 
which will include the Creodonta, Mesodonta, 
Insectivora, Tillodonta, and Taeniodonta. The 
first vertebrate remains ever obtained from the 
Trias of the Rocky Mountains are described in 
this volume. Prof. Cope was attached to the 
Wheeler Survey during the season of 1874, and 
personally collected a great number of the fossils 
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which he here describes. A preliminary Report 
on the fossils was issued soon after the completion 
of the field-work. 


The Structure of Coryphodon.—Bones belonging 
to Prof. Owen’s genus Coryphodon have been found 
in greater number in the Wasatch beds of New 
Mexico than in any other region of the world. 
Remains of more than 150 individuals were 
obtained during the Wheeler expedition of 1874; 
and in the volume cited in the last paragraph, 
Prof. Cope elucidates in full the structure of the 
skeleton. The American specimens were origi- 
nally described under the name of Bathmodon, 
but have since been recognised as belonging to the 
genus Coryphodon. The brain cavity is of ex- 
tremely small size compared with that of the skull. 
A complete cast of the cavity was obtained, and 
this shows that the brain must have been remark- 
able for the smallness of the cerebral hemispheres, 
and the cerebellum, for the large size oi the region 
of the corpora quadrigemina, and for the enormous 
magnitude of the olfactory lobes. In profile the 
brain offers a suggestive resemblance to that of a 
lizard ; nor would it be difficult to detect other 
reptilian features in the anatomy of this genus and 
its congeners. In general appearance the cory- 
phodon probably resembled a bear, though the feet 
were more like those of the elephant. It pos- 
sessed a tail of moderate length, but there is no 
evidence of a proboscis. Itis probable that the 
creature had the shuffling, ambling gait of the 
elephant, and it certainly defended itself with its 
— tusks. In size the coryphodon seems to 

ave varied from that of a tapir to that of an ox. 
The genus is placed in Prof. Cope’s sub-order 
Pantodonta, which belongs to his new order 


Amblypoda, 


Geology of the Western Territories.—We have 
recently received a volume of upwards of five 
hundred pages, forming the annual Report of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories for the year 1874. It em- 
braces a number of geological sketches descriptive 
ef the structure of parts of Colorado, and shows 
the extent of work accomplished in a single season 
by Prof. Hayden and his staff. As much of the 
matter which it contains has appeared in a con- 
densed form in the Bulletins of the Survey, which 
have been duly noticed in these columns, the 
volume scarcely calls for extended notice. 





METEOROLOGY. 


The Climate of Eastern Asia.—In our number for 
December 2, 1876, we noticed the appearance of 
the first instalment of the meteorological portion 
of von Schrenck’s splendid work.* The second 
instalment has now been issued, and it may fairly 
be characterised as one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to climatology that has been published 
for many years. It is from the pen of Dr. Fritzsche, 
the Director of the Peking Observatory, who has 
during his nine years’ tenure of that post published 
no less than twenty important papers saating to 
terrestrial physics. The present treatise is a mono- 
graph of the climate of Eastern Asia, and extends 
to one hundred and ten large quarto pages, with 
thirteen isothermal charts for the several months 
and for the year, which gives, in addition to 
purely meteorological information, the results 
of von Schrenck’s investigations into the ocean- 
currents in the Western Pacific. The mate- 
rials for the paper are supplied by all the avail- 
able observations for the region in question, 
stretching from Manilla and Hongkong up to 
Yakutsk, while the most western of the Siberian 
stations which is employed is Urga, lying to the 
south of Lake Baikal. The charts are peculiarly 
valuable, inasmuch as at the time Dove published 
his isothermal tables the materials accessible for 
the east of Asia were very scanty. 





* Reisen und Forschungen im Amur Lande in den 
Jahren 1854-56. Von Dr. L. von Schrenck. Vol. 
IV., pt. 2. (St. Petersburg, 1877.) 





The Influence of Snow on Temperature.—In the 
Austrian Journal for February 1, Dr. Wojeikoff 
makes some short remarks on this subject, taking 
as his text the unusual warmth of the weather, 
together with the absence of snow, in Eastern 
European Russia last Christmas. He considers 
that this warmth has been due to the internal 
heat of the earth, and explains the action on the 
following three facts:—1. That no non-conduct- 
ing stratum was interposed between the ground 
and the air, so that the lower atmospheric strata 
were warmed. 2. That the moisture of the soil 
promoted thermic equilibrium between the earth 
and the atmosphere. 3. That the deep cracks, 
which were very common, allowed access for the 
cold air to the interior of the ground. Dr. 
Wojeikoff points out the interest of the question 
as bearing on the causes which produce unusually 
low temperatures in Siberia and North-West 
America. 


The Climate of Bombay.—Mr. Frederick Cham- 
bers, the District Superintendent for the Bombay 
Presidency, has published a sketch of the meteor- 
ology of that region for the year 1876, with the 
view of seeking for the causes of occasional 
deficiency of the south-west Monsoon rains. The 
general result to which he is led is, that the same 
principles which explain the usual alternation of 
the seasons will also in a great measure afford 
the interpretation of the anomalies of the rainy 
system in different years. 


The American Storm Warnings.—In the Nau- 
tical Magazine for March, Mr. R. H. Scott has 
ublished an analysis of the warnings which have 
ase sent to Europe by the New York Herald 
during the year 1877. The result of the com- 
parison shows that the percentage of the warnings 
which were apparently fully justified was 17°5, 
and of those which were partially so, 25; so that 
the total percentage of reasonable success is 42°5. 
We have, however, received a copy of the Herald 
of February 22, in which the results of a similar 
comparison, instituted by the staff of that journal, 
are given; and by this we find that a general 
percentage of success of 95 is claimed! How- 
ever, the New York authorities take the accounts 
of newspaper correspondents as of equal authority 
with the reports from regular observers. 


Sunspots and Rainfall.—Mr. Meldrum has re- 
printed, in the form of a pamphlet, an article 
which he has recently supplied to the Mauritius 
Almanac, in which he gives a résumé of the entire 
course of the sunspot enquiry which he set on foot 
about six years ago. The statement is useful, as 
the papers on the subject have appeared in so many 
different periodicals, but we cannot see that any 
new facts have been produced to show that the 
supposed connexion between sunspots and rain has 
more than a local existence. 


Differences in Barometer Readings at Adjacent 
Stations.—M. E. Renou has published in the 
Comptes Rendus for February two notes on the 
differences he has observed between his baro- 
metrical readings at the Parc St. Maur and those 
at the Paris Observatory, distant about seven miles 
to the westward. The readings are not reduced 
to sea level, and M. Renou finds a regular progres- 
sion in the monthly curve of differences, reaching 
its maximum in winter and a minimum in sum- 
mer. In the individual months the figures are 
irregular, but show some remarkable facts. The 
noon value is about 0°03 millimétres above those 
for 9 a.m. and 3 P.M. in February, and about 
0:06 millimétres below the corresponding values 
in October and November. This M. Renou seeks 
to explain by the fact that the waves of diurnal 
oscillation travel over the country, and that at the 
time that the fall is most rapid, at noon, the dif- 
ference produced by the small difference of posi- 
tion between the two stations is greatest. It 
hardly appears, however, that he has made good 
his case. In a second note he refers these differ- 
ences to the direction of the wind, and of course 
finds that the gradients show themselves. 





The Hair Hygrometer.—Dr. Koppe, of Ziirich, 
publishes in the Austrian Journal tor February 15 
an ardent plea for the reintroduction of the hair 
hygrometer. He shows by Prof. Wolf’s experi- 
ments the utter untrustworthiness of observations 
with the wet and dry bulb thermometers near the 
freezing-point—a fact which is self-evident from 
the records of the self-registering thermometers 
given in the Quarterly Weather Reports—and argues 
that if at the central observatory of Ziirich the 
experience of the instrument is unsatisfactory, it 
must be utterly undeserving of credit at outlying 
stations. The modern form of the hair hygro- 
meter is due to the late Goldschmid of Ziirich, 
and the main feature in it is, that while in the old 
instrument the hair is adjusted to indicate the true 
values of humidity by altering its length till the 
index marks 100 at a time of fog, in Goldschmid’s 
instrument this adjustment can be effected at any 
time. A wooden frame covered with muslin is 
introduced into the case of the hygrometer. If 
this muslin be wet, the hair is at once brought 
into a state of complete saturation, whatever be 
the temperature or the hygrometrical condition of 
the air. The weight employed for stretching the 
hair is not more than half a gramme, while the 
average strength of a hair is 100 grammes, Dr. 
Koppe maintains that a hair so prepared will give 
very satisfactory results, and his practical expe- 
rience is that one of these instruments has worked 
without deterioration for many years at Ziirich. 
The actual arrangement proposed is a combination 
of the two types of instrument. The dry bulb 
thermometer is enclosed in the same case as the 
hair hygrometer, and the wet bulb thermometer 
is placed outside. 





ZOOLOGY. 


The Arctic Expedition.—We understand that 
Captain Feilden has nearly finished editing the 
scientific appendices to Sir George Nares’ Narra- 
tive of the Expedition of 1875-6, and that the 
work will be very shortly published by Messrs, 
Sampson Low and Oo. a these appendices ab- 
stracts will be given of the numerous papers pub- 
lished in various journals by the specialists to 
whom the collections formed by Captain Feilden 
and Mr. Hart have been submitted. 


Indian Zoology.—The work of Dr. J. Ander- 
son on the zoological collections formed by the 
Yunan Expedition, and that of Mr. W. T. Blan- 
ford on those of the Yarkand Embassy, are both, 
we believe, rapidly progressing, but are still re- 
tarded by the necessary delays caused by the pre- 
paration of the plates in Europe. In ornithology 
we may draw attention to Oolonel Godwin- 
Austen’s reprint of Jerdon’s standard work on The 
Birds of India. The original edition has been 
long out of print and consequently difficult to 

rocure, and many working naturalists both in 
ndia and at home will welcome this new edition. 
Being a textual reproduction it may be quoted as 
the original, while the “ Supplementary Notes” 
published by the author in the Zbis of 1871-72, 
are added in the form of an appendix. “ These 
notes were the last work upon which Dr, Jerdon 
was employed, and the present reprint is thus a 
record of all he wrote in connexion with The 
Birds of India up to the time of his death.” The 
island of Ceylon was not included in the limits to 
which Jerdon confined himself, and information 
regarding its very interesting avi-fauna has still 
to be gathered from various scattered memoirs, of 
which the most important is Mr. Holdsworth’s 
excellent “ Catalogue” published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society in 1872. We have 
therefore had much pleasure in receiving the pro- 
spectus of a “ History of the Birds of Ceylon,” by 
Capt. W. Vincent Legge, R.A. Capt. Legge 
has spent more than eight years in the island, 
during which time he devoted all his leisure to 
the study of its ornithology. His work will be 
published in parts, and will form a quarto volume 
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of about 500 pages (uniform with the recent works 
of Dresser, Sharpe, &c.), and illustrated by about 
twenty-five coloured plates representing the more 
remarkuble Ceylonese forms. 


The New Guinea Echidnas.—Last year we re- 
marked in these notes on the discovery in New 
Guinea of two species of Spiny Ant-eaters or 
Echidnas, being the first Monotremes known to 
exist beyond the limits of the Australian con- 
tinent. Of these the first discovered, Tachy- 
glossus brutjnt of Peters and Doria, was only 
known from a skull, but two complete speci- 
mens have since been acquired by the Paris 
Museum, and form the subject of the first 
part of Prof. Gervais’s Ostéographie des Mono- 
trémes vivants et fossiles. This handsome 
work (Paris: Bertrand) will consist of quarto 
volume of letter-press and a folio atlas of plates, 
uniform with the author’s and Vanbeneden’s 
Ostéographie des Cétacés. The present fascicule is 
entirely devoted to the above-mentioned speci- 
mens of 7. brutjni, which M. Gervais finds to be 
so different from the Australian species both in 
external characters and osteology as to require 
generic distinction. He has not been fortunate, 
we think, in the selection of a name, for Acantho- 
glossus comes too close to Acanthoglossa, proposed 
for a genus of Coleoptera by Kraatz in 1859. M. 
Gervais does not think that this should be an ob- 
stacle (and he has a precedent in the mammalian 
genus Mustela and the piscine Mustelus), but for 
those who think otherwise he suggests the alterna- 
tive titleof Pro-echidna. It seemsa pity that he has 
thus inflicted a synonym on his own offspring at 
birth ; evils come in due course to genera as well 
as to children, and need hardly be forestalled. In 
Bruijn’s Echidna there are only three toes provided 
with claws on each foot, the first and fifth 
digits being rudimentary ; the rostrum is greatly 
elongated and somewhat arched, giving the skull 
a very curious resemblance to that of the Apteryx ; 
while the skeleton has seventeen instead of fifteen 
dorsal vertebrae, and presents other minor pecu- 
liarities. The tongue is cylindrical and greatly 
elongated, the tip forming a sort of small scoop 
or gouge, armed with the horny tubercles which 
have suggested the name Acanthoglossus. The 
animals were taken in the mountains of Karons, 
in the north of New Guinea, where they are 
called Nokdiak by the natives, who hunt them 
with dogs, dig out their burrows, and eat their 
flesh. The second species, which replaces the 
above in the southern parts of the island, has 
been named 7’. dawesi, and is a true Tachyglossus, 
but little is recorded of it beyond Mr. Pierson 
Ramsay's short description in the second volume 
of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales. The fact of the two Papuan 
species being of different genera was not to have 
been anticipated, and raises some interesting ques- 
tions in distribution. 


Darwinism and the Spanish Church.—In the 
last number of the Revue d’ Anthropologie will be 
found an abstract by M. L. Martinet of the Re- 
_ of a synod of theologians, summoned by 

ishop Urquinaona y Bidot to considera work by 
Dr. Chil y Narango, entitled Estudios de las islas 
Canarias. Dr, Chil had unfortunately adopted 
the theory of the barbarism of primitive man, 
and in his Introduction had sketched the modern 
hypothesis of evolution. Consequently it is not 
surprising that his book should be declared falsa, 
impia, escandalosa, y herética, But the Church 
has not been content with vague denunciation ; 
all copies of the work have been ordered to be 
surrendered by their possessors to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and the author has been placed 
under the major excommunication, which in these 
“fortunate isles” still means social isolation. 
Writing under the late clerical government in 
France, M. Martinet not unnaturally asks @ quand 
notre tour ? 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mersorotocicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, March 20.) 


Tue usual monthly meeting of this society was held 
on Wednesday, the 20th ult., at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers; Mr. C. Greaves, President, in the 
Chair. Mr. B. C. Smith was elected a Fellow. The 
discussion on Dr. Tripe’s paper on “The Winter 
Climate of some English Sea-side Health Resorts” 
was resumed and concluded, after which the following 
papers were read:—‘ Notes on a Waterspout,” by 
Captain W. Watson; “Notes on the Occur- 
rence of Globular Lightning and of Waterspouts in 
county Donegal, Ireland,” by M. Fitzgerald; and 
“Observations of Rainfall at Sea,” by W. J. Black. 
The discussion on the subject of Waterspouts and 
Globular Lightning was adjourned till the next meet- 
ing on April 17. 





AnturopotocicaL Instirute.—( Tuesday, 
March 26.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Francis A. Allen, 
“On the Original Range of the Papuan Race.” This 
paper was a brief résumé of the opinions held by many 
anthropologists with regard to the origin, characteristics, 
and distribution of these races, and an attempt to 
prove that they once extended on the west as far as 
Africa and on the east as far as America. The writer 
especially dwelt upon the statements of Herodotus 
with regard to the Eastern and Western Ethiopians 
and the black Colchians, and referred to the legend of 
the Asiatic Memnon and the existence of black races 
in Central America within the historic period.—The 
director then read a paper by Dr. Julius von Haast, 
F.R.S., ‘On some Ancient Rock Paintings in New 
Zealand.” The author considered that when these 
rock-paintings were carefully studied by archaeolo- 
gists and linguists, they would prove that at one time 
there had been an introduction of a far higher civili- 
sation than the Maories ever reached. 





Royat Society or Lireratore.—( Wednesday, 
March 27.) 


W. Knicuton, Ese., LL.D., in the Chair. Dr. Ingleby 
read a paper “ On the Literary Career of a Shakspere 
Forger.” After a brief sketch of the origin and details 
of the Ireland Forgeries, Dr. Ingleby discussed the 
question of their authorship, which in December, 
1855, had been reopened by Mr. Burn, who was then 
the editor of Willis’s Current Notes. Mr. Burn attri- 
buted all the forgeries to the elder Ireland ; but re- 
cently-discovered evidence confirms the older view, 
that W. H. Ireland was the sole concoctor and author 
of the hoax. Last summer the trustees of the British 
Museum purchased of a grandson of Samuel Ireland a 
mass of miscellaneous manuscript bearing upon the 
forgeries. These consist of three thick quarto 
volumes: 1. A scrapbook; 2. A volume of letters ; 
3. Samuel Ireland’s journal ; besides other books, deeds, 
papers, &c. Dr. Ingleby stated that he had examined 
this collection, and he found that its contents con- 
firmed in every important particular the statements 
of W. H. Ireland, in his Authentic Account and his 
Confessions, and completely established the innocence 
of his father. Dr. Ingleby also exhibited sixteen 
volumes from his own library, being scarce tracts and 
other works of W. H. Ireland; also his MS. of The 
Frogmore Féte, Stanzas to Clara Fisher, Monody on 
Shakespeare, &c.; his own copy of the Authentic 
Account, with twenty-cight insertions of specimens 
of forgery, verses in the handwriting of his mother, 
and a fine crayon portrait of her; and a volume of 
letters and verses addressed to Samuel Ireland. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, March 28.) 


Str Josrpu Hooxer, K.C.S.1., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—‘ On Putrescent 
Organic Matter in Potable Water,” by G. Bischof; “ On 
the Modifications of the Simple and Compound Eyes 
of Insects,” by B. F. Lowne; ‘ Measurements of 
Electrical Constants. No. II., on the Specifie Induc- 
tive Capacities of certain Diclectrics,” by J. E. H. 
Gordon ; “On the Placentation of the Apes, with a 
Comparison of the Structure of their Placenta with 
that of the Human Female,” by Prof. Turner; “On 
a Thermo-electrie Properties of Liquids,” by G. 
Fore. 








Society or Antiquarizs.—( Thursday, March 28.) 


F. Ouvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower read an account of some deeds belonging to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury relating to the Manor 
of Addington, which were exhibited. They included 
grants of the manor from the Priors of St. Mary 
Overy, in the thirteenth century, and some of the 
deeds had fine seals, one bearing a squirrel, the arms 
of Squerries, from whom the park near Westerham 
derives its name. Mr. Gower also exhibited some 
tiles from Newhall, the house bui't by Wm. Gresham 
at Limpsfield in the reign of Elizabeth, some of which 
were ornamented with Gresham’s initials and his 
crest, a grasshopper.—Mr. Ferguson, the local secre- 
tary for Cumberland, exhibited two small bronze 
female heads found in the river Eden and in Black 
Friars Street, Carlisle, one of whieh had been used as 
an oil-bottle ; a bronze griffin, ending in an acanthus 
leaf, found in Bank Street, of which the use was 
unknown; a stone figure, rudely executed, of a 
genius, bearing a cornucopia and a patera; an iron 
tool like a stubbing-axe; and two forged Roman 
coins recently made out of a pewter teapot.—Mr, 
Perceval read an account of some documents, which 
were laid on the table, belonging to Sir John 
Lawson, of Burgh. The earliest of these, com- 
mencing about the year 1300, were grants of property 
near Burgh, and a grant of free warren by Edward 
III. to William de Richmond. His son was known as 
John de Burgh, and this name was retained by the 
family. John’s son William was concerned in the 
Wars of the Roses, and among these deeds there is 
his appointment as Castellan of Prudhoe by George 
Duke of Clarence; and a protection granted to him 
and others by Henry VI., dated Bamborough Castle, 
December 8, 42 Hen. VI. This document bears 
Henry’s signet, but not his sign-manual. It is certain 
that Queen Margaret was at Bamborough about this 
time, but it is not known where the king was, and 
the letter is not conclusive evidence, as the queen may 
have had his signet and used it in his absence. Mr. 
Thompson Watkins exhibited a photograph of a stone 
found under one of the buttresses of Woolhope church, 
Herefordshire. The figure of a female is roughly 
sculptured on it, and it probably formed part ofa 
coffin lid in the thirteenth century. Mr. Charles 
Potter exhibited a rondache of leather with an iron 
boss, found with coins of Edward III. on the 
Cheshire shore of the Mersey at a spot which has 
apparently been flooded at some distant date. 








FINE ART. 


Cuvre de A. Mantegna: reproduit et publié 
par Amand-Durand. (Paris: Goupil & 
C*.; London: Dulau & Co., 1877.) 


Ir to the ceaseless activity of the Paris art- 
workers we owe much that is trivial, that 
vitiates taste by the glamour of brilliant 
execution thrown over what is intrinsically 
mean and heartless, or enervates it by the 
false excitement created by what is meretri- 
cious and even in some instances absolutely 
loathsome, it must be admitted that to the 
nobler expression of French artistic indus- 
try we are often indebted for what is 
genuine, learned and elevating. This pro- 
bably represents the true French instinct, 
which is essentially didactic. We may never 
receive from it work impressed with the 
deepest feeling of the Italian or English 
imagination, but under happier influences 
than those which have so long weighed on 
France we may hope for an art bright with 
the national gaiety without the satyr sug- 
gestion, and full of delicate sentiment ; and 
though the heroic may always have a flavour 
of the theatre, it will never be without a 
certain dignity and elevation. 

Among those who of late years have 
striven to raise the standard of taste no one 
is more deserving of honour than M. Amand- 
Durand: the steady persistence with which he 
has issued his reproductions of the works of 
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the great masters of the burin entitles him 
to the deepest gratitude of the art-students 
of every land. It must be remembered that 
his reproductions are no blurred and rotten 
photolithographs, that tantalise rather than 
satisfy ; they are always carried out with the 
best French finish and dexterity of manipu- 
lation—in fact, line for line, they are exact 
facsimiles of the old engravings. In some 
cases, except from the newness of the paper, 
it would be impossible to distinguish them 
from the originals. 

Of the several portfolios which M. Amand- 
Durand has sent out, the one at the head of 
our notice will possess the highest attractions 
for a perhaps at present small, but certainly 
increasing, circle of students. Mantegna, 
like Rembrandt, Donatello, and some very 
few other artists of the same individuality, 
has the faculty of asserting an absolute 
sway over the imagination of his admirers. 
They accept him unconditionally : criticism, 
if not flung aside with scorn and contempt, 
is simply quietly ignored. His faculty was 
so intense, was developed with such per- 
fection, was in every direction so thoroughly 
satisfying that they feel that nothing can be 
added to his work with profit, or taken 
from it without the loss of some expression 
which is necessary to the charm of its 
personality; and when one considers that his 
themes deal with the deepest passion or the 
highest ideals of poetic symbolism one realises 
the impression he makes on those of strong 
andcultivated artisticsympathies. As a natu- 
ral consequence of this fervid acceptance, he 
meets with equally strongly-expressed anti- 
pathy. Needless to say that he was a born 
painter, endowed with all artistic percep- 
tions, with consummate executive power 
and unwearying energy and laboriousness ; 
he lived, too, at the time most propitious for 
the development of these gifts, at the golden 
prime of art. The master-pieces of Lippo, 
Paolo Uccelli and Donatello had shown him 
what modern art had attained to, and the 
remains of ancient sculpture were within his 
reach to point to the ideal of an art of more 
perfected expression, if of more limited 
range. 

Never also in modern times was there such 
enthusiasm for art, not only among the nobles 
and their Courts, but among all classes of 
the community ; and thus circumstances and 
surroundings tended to bring out Mantegna’s 
powers to their fullest extent. The stormy 
scenes that he must have witnessed in his 
youth, and that would have strongly stirred 
his imagination ; his maturity passed during 
the thirty years of comparative tranquillity 
ending in 1494, the last that Italy was to en- 
joy before sinking to the hopeless degradation 
and dependence on the foreigner, of which, 
alas! Mantegna saw the commencement—all 
this is reflected in his work. Herein we see 
the motives of his subjects of agony and 
despair, of his profound sympathy with 
suffering and death. The Sebastian of the 
Belvedere Gallery, with its combination of 
the antique and the lithe, scarcely less per- 
fect Italian form, is the martyrdom that 
must have fallen to the lot of countless 
Lombard husbandmen and shepherds—Man- 
tegna himself was the son of a peasant—of 
the earlier years of the century ; the sublime 
Christ and weeping Maries ‘of the Brera, 





contrasting the peaceful repose of death 
with the passionate despair of bereavement ; 
these had been enacted in many an Italian 
homestead. To the brightness of Southern 
life we owe the calm beauty of his Madonnas ; 
to the joyous chivalry of the Gonzaga Court, 
his St. George; and to the passion for 
antiquity which, though paralysing the 
creative literature of Italy, inspired the 
painter, who had so deeply studied nature, 
with Triumphs and Allegories that were in- 
stinct with warm and living imagination. 

The motives which induced Mantegna to 
engrave, and the period when he commenced 
doing so, have been the subject of much 
discussion among the writers on chalco- 
graphy. The former doubtless arose from 
the facility given by the art, recently in- 
vented by Finiguerra for the multiplication 
of his designs, which must have been eagerly 
sought after. These, as may be seen in the 
marvellous Judith of the Uffizzi, must 
have cost considerable time. His own sen- 
sitiveness would not permit, and the fastidi- 
ous judgment of connoisseurs would not 
accept, copies by pupils; but engraving 
enabled him to multiply examples of his 
works, each having the veritable touch of 
the master. After the taste for engravings 
had been developed, and artists appeared 
who confined themselves solely to the use of 
the burin, Mantegna undoubtedly availed 
himself of their assistance ; at first only in 
part, but afterwards employing them wholly 
to render his designs. 

As to the time when he first practised the 
art, at present nothing can be said with cer- 
tainty. Vasari’s statement that he began 
after the Roman visit, 1488-1490, has been 
shown to be erroneous ; and the conclusions 
of many more recent writers are equally un- 
trustworthy. The probability is that his first 
engravings may date from his visit to Flor- 
ence in 1466, when he would have seen the 
works of Finiguerra, the earliest of which had 
been produced fourteen years before. Little, 
again, can be asserted as to the chronologi- 
cal order of Mantegna’s engravings. They 
are so few, and all so markedly bear the 
impress of his powers, that the matter is 
hardly of great importance, though even on 
this point one would be glad to have cer- 
tainty. 

Bartsch attributes some twenty-four en- 
gravings to Mantegna; recent writers have 
already reduced this number, and probably 
closer investigation and more serious study 
will still further limit the catalogue. Care- 
fully examining the series; noting the style 
of drawing and the marked execution, the 
strong grip of the line, in the more important 
compositions ; bearing in mind the directions 
of the hatchings, from right to left, and re- 
membering that in 1478, and perhaps earlier, 
Mantegna was already employing assistants 
—the conclusion arrived at by the present 
writer is that only thirteen prints are from 
the sole hand of the master: these are the 
Flageliation, the two Sepulchres, the Descent 
from the Cross, the Descent into Limbo, the 
Risen Jesus, the two Madonnas, Hercules and 
Antaeus, the two Marine Monsters, and two 
Bacchanalian groups; five other composi- 
tions—the four Triumphs of Julius Caesar and 
the Hercules and Serpent—having his work in 
them, but being partly executed by assistants. 





It would exceed the simits of this article ade- 
quately to discuss a point involving much 
minute comparison of the prints ; it must, 
therefore, with deference, be left to the 
consideration of the student. 

The subject, if investigated to its full ex- 
tent, would make a valuable contribution to 
the history of art; it should not only in- 
clude an examination of the engravings 
attributed to Mantegna, but of those of 
the entire school of Paduan engravers 
of his period, of those who worked in his 
studio or on their own account. It would 
also be interesting to know whether the 
engravings we have of Mantegna are from 
pictures or designs: only one, the Virgin of 
the Grotto, is from an existing picture. 
Respecting the other Madonna, which sug- 
gests a Botticelli influence, neither Bartsch 
nor Passavant seems to have remarked that 
a rendering of it is to be found in a print by 
Giovanni Maria da Brescia: here she is in 
glory, with five saints standing below. Can 
this be an engraving of a lost picture by 
Mantegna? As pertaining to the master, it 
may be hoped that Herr Carl Brun will not 
omit treating this subject in his forthcoming 
Life of Mantegna; it is no secret that his 
diligent investigation has already been re- 
warded by the discovery of several im- 
portant documents. One of them, which by 
his kind permission I am permitted to pub- 
lish, throws light on the date of the en- 
gravings, and at the same time gives a 
curious picture of an episode in Mantuan 
life of the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
It was found by Herr Brun in researches 
amoung the archives at Mantua. 


“Simone de Ardizoni di Reggio pittore al 
marchese Lodovico Gonzaga [é corrosa la carta] 
. vostra S. in che modo sono stato tratato in 

la vostra citae per notificarve como me chiamo 
Simone di Ardizoni da Rezo pictore e taliatore de 
Volino, quando vene in Mantua Andrea Mantegna 
me fece oferte assai mostrando de essere mio 
amico et mi avendo longo tempo fa amicizia de 
Zoano Andrea pictore in Mantova raxonando con 
lui dicendomi che fu robato stampe designe e me- 
dalie mi mosse a compasione che fusse malle tratato 
ge disse de rifarge le dite stanpe e ho lavorato a 
lui cirea 4 mesi, como lo indemoniato Andrea 
Mantegna sepe che refaceva le dite stanpe me 
mando a menazare per uno fiorentino zurando che 
me ne inpazaria e oltra de questo una sera fui asal- 
tato da el nepoto de Carlo de Maltone e piu de dece 
armati Zoano Andrea e mi per essere morti e di 
questo poso fare provo, e de novo per fare che non 
seguita la dita opera A. M. [Andrea Mantegna] a 
trovato certi ribaldi per servirle me ano acusato per 
Sodomito al maleficio e colui che me a acusato 
se chiama Zoano Luca da Novara el nodare che 
a lacusa e parento de Carlo Moltone. Esendo foras- 
tero forza me stata a fuzere e me ritrovo in Verona 
per compire le dite stanpe, donda signore mio per 
mantenere lo onore voio che sapia V. Ex"* in che 
modo se trata forastere in la vostra cita e se vostra 
S. fa destenere quelo che ma acusato vedra se 
mai fece tale ribuldaria e trovara che ma fato 
acusare. Donda signore mio prego V. S. facia 
tale demostracione de iusticia acio che non sia 
tentato mi, o, mei parenti de farne vendeta 
che credo havere cercato quaranta cita de che 
mai non me fui dicta pezo del nomo mio ma 
oramai Andrea Mantegna con so superbia e do- 
minio de Mantua e se vostra Sig* non refrena per 
so casone intravignera de gran scandoli et umil* 
me ricommando ha vostra8, Verona. Simon de 
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There is no known reference to the matter 
related in this letter, or even any other 
mention of the existence of Simone de 
Ardizoni da Reggio, and as the date is 
wanting we can only know that it could not 
have been written later than 1478, the year 
of Ludovico’s death. Of course, as we have 
only one side of the story, judgment cannot 
be definitely pronounced; but the strong 
probability is that Zoan Andrea and Simone 
were pirating Mantegna’s works, and that, 
indignant at the injustice, he frankly took 
the law into his own hands. From several 
known instances in the life of Mantegna, he 
must be admitted to have been deficient in 
that pocho de pacientia which the Marquis 
was so frequently preaching to him. 

After what has been before stated it is 
unnecessary to say that the reproductions 
of Mantegna’s engravings have been made 
with the same fidelity as preceding series 
published by M. Amand-Durand. In this 
instance one does not quite see the rule 
that guides his selection; we are glad to 
receive the fac-simile from Ottley and the 
portraits of Ludovico il Moro and Beatrice 
d’Este from the British Museum collection, 
but why was not the Silenus and Cupids 
from the same volume, which has a strong 
Mantegna character, also included ? 

Perhaps no two artists were more dis- 
similar in style than Mantegna and Rem- 
brandt, yet it will be remembered that in 
the catalogue of the art-treasures of the 
latter was a portfolio of the works of Man- 
tegna. Could the cast of Faustina in the 
same document, the saddest in the history 
of art, have been from Mantegna’s marble, 
which it broke his heart to part from under 
the pressure of dire necessity? What, it may 
be asked, was the bond of sympathy between 
the great Dutch master and the equally great 
Italian? It will be found in the intensity, 
the profound dramatic power and marvellous 
execution, that Rembrandt himself possessed, 
and therefore could so well appreciate. 
Where these qualities are valued, there will 
due honour be given to the etchings of 
Rembrandt and the engravings of Mantegna. 

H. WALLIs. 








Milet et le Golfe Latmique. 
Rayet et Albert Thomas. 
(Paris, 1877.) 


Tuis, the first instalment of a work which has 
been looked forward to with high expecta- 
tions, is well calculated to justify to, I hope, 
a very wide circle of readers, the grounds 
on which these expectations were based by 
the smaller number of those who were 
acquainted with the services of MM. Rayet 
and Thomas, the latter in his special capacity 
of an architect trained in the accuracy and 
refinement of classical architecture, and the 
former an archaeologist already known in 
particular for his historical and topo- 
graphical researches, but also for his judg- 
ment and appreciation of works of ancient 
art. The text of the present issue deals 
first with the river Maeander, its source, 
confluents, and above all the habit of 
making land at its mouth for which it was 
remarkable among rivers in antiquity. To 
show the extent of this we have two careful 
and highly-finished maps by M. Rayet, the 
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one giving the modern coast line and the 
valley of the Maeander as it is now to be 
seen, the other presenting the coast line as, 
from a comparison of historical notices and 
actual features, it can be made out to have 
been in the fifth century B.c. and in the first 
and second centuries A.D. On this point 
several interesting questions in topography 
arise and are fully discussed in the text. 
When this has been done and a general 
view obtained of the natural features of the 
Maeander valley, we proceed to the history 
of the ancient towns connected with it. For 
the present we are limited to Tralles (Aidin), 
its site and history. Afterwards we are pro- 
mised the more important cities of Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander, Priene, Miletus, and 
others. Among the plates already issued 
are two from Miletus, the one showing a 
very ancient marble lion and the other the 
archaic bronze Apollo in the Louvre. From 
this site much else is to be expected, since 
it was there that MM. Rayet and Thomas 
some years ago made extensive and success- 
ful excavations at the expense of the Barons 
G. and E. de Rothschild. The other plates, 
six in number, are devoted to the temple 
of Athene Polias at Priene, the original 
beauty of which is not yet altogether lost 
in its ruins. Before the arrival of MM. 
Rayet and Thomas in that neighbourhood 
these ruins had been explored by Mr. Pullan 
at the instance of the Dilettanti Society 
here. Specimens of the architectural mem- 
bers and all that could be brought away of 
sculpture and inscriptions were on that 
occasion presented to the British Museum. 
Naturally the publication of that part of 
the text which deals with Priene is looked 
forward to in this country with special 
interest. There are many difficulties to be 
met, not perhaps so much with regard to 
the architecture as to the inscriptions, which 
in this case are unusually important. 

It will be seen that the most interesting 
and most valuable parts of this publication 
are still to come ; but from what has already 
appeared, it is evident that this great 
wealth of material for classical architecture 
and archaeology could not have been in 
better hands. Of late we have had more 
than enough of confusion in dealing with 
ancient sites. The present work is there- 
fore opportune, preserving as it does the 
old tradition of thoroughness, inexhaustible 
patience in research, and admirable skill in 
presenting the results. A. S. Murray. 








SIR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT. 


Sm Gerorer Gitsert Scott, whose death we 
announced last week, has for many years been 
the most conspicuous member of his profession in 
England, and has been engaged on more works 
than probably ever before fell to the share of one 
man. Born in 1811, he saw the whole course of 
the Gothic movement from its early days, when 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott and the publica- 
tions of John Britton and Augustus Pugin set a 
fashion which was more sentimental than prac- 
tical, to the present time, when the teaching of 
the son of Augustus Pugin is bringing forth fruits 
which he could scarcely have foreseen, and which 
are a bewilderment to the majority of his sur- 
viving contemporaries. Sir Gilbert Scott began 
to practise early in his life, when architecture 
was at its lowest level, and it is no discredit to 
him that his first works are not free from the 





faults of their times. But such a design as that 
of St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell, produced, be 
it remembered, before the younger Pugin had 
revolutionised English architecture by the publi- 
cation of his True Principles, shows him to have 
been then quite in the van of the revivers. His 
reputation became firmly established when his 
design was selected for the rebuilding of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Hamburg; and his works since 
then have been too numerous, and the chief of 
them are too well known, to need separate 
mention. The number of Cathedrals and other 
important old churches which have been entrusted 
to him for alteration has caused his name to be very 
closely associated in the popular mind with the 
process called “restoration,” and there is danger 
that his future fame may suffer by this. He had 
most perfect knowledge of ancient detail, and 
from a very few indications of it he could repro- 
duce an ancient design with almost mathematical 
certainty. This facility no doubt often led him 
to carry restoration further than good modern 
criticism approves. But before we condemn him 
altogether we should remember that even now the 
advocates of a better manner of treating ancient 
monuments can scarcely obtain a hearing with the 
custodians of them. . What he did with know- 
ledge, and—so far at least as the remains of 
mediaeval work were concerned—with a strong 
conservative instinct, he probably prevented others 
from doing ignorantly and destructively. Of the 
cathedrals which have passed through his hands, 
even those which have provoked the severest 
criticism contrast most favourably with Canter- 
bury and some others for which he is not re- 
sponsible. 

Sir Gilbert’s literary works are more archaeolo- 
gical than architectural. The chief of them is 
the paper which forms the nucleus of, and gives 
the title to, the Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 
to which building he was architect. And it is to 
be the fitting resting-place of him who during his 
life has received all the conventional distinctions 
oe could be bestowed on a member of his pro- 
ession. 








M. ALLEMANT’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION. 


In a small ground-floor room in Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, there is now on view a pecu- 
liarly choice little collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, consisting chiefly of objects in bronze, 
and numbering some eight hundred pieces. Many 
of these come from sites hitherto unexplored, and 
are the fruit of excavations conducted by M. 
Allemant, who exhibits them. Attached first to 
the civil service of the Porte and subsequently to 
the military service of the Khedive, M. Allemant 
has enjoyed enviable advantages in the pursuit of 
his archaeological studies, and has passed several 
successive winters with friends whose Egyptian 
estates chanced to be encumbered (or enriched) 
with any of those ancient mounds that abound 
betwixt the Fyéom and the sea. To dig these 
mounds for nitre, so useful as “top-dressing,” is 
the right of every native landlord; but the an- 
tiquities he may turn up are Government pro- 
perty, and liable to seizure. M. Allemant, 

owever, by subsidising an army of fellaheen, has 
contrived to excavate not only nitre but an- 
tiquities—the former for his agricultural friends, 
the latter for himself, In this wise, nearly his 
whole collection was brought to light. The great 
mound of Athribis at Benha, certain mounds near 
Tantah and Damanhour, and numerous others m 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the littoral 
provinces, have been rifled of their buried 
treasures. Some yielded harvests rich beyond 


anticipation ; while upon others labour and money 
were lavished in vain. The only results obtained, 
for instance, from a mound locally known as Kom 
Thoroudjé were two glass bottles—one of which, 
yet filled with powdered carmine, may have per- 
tained to the toilette-service of some daughter of 
Pharaoh. Another unknown “ Kom” repaid the toil 
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of months with but a single scarab. Of that scarab 
(No. 718), which is of exquisite execution and 
icked out in gold enamel, an enthusiast might 
almost say, however, that it is worth the cost. 
The material is a black vitreous paste ; the — 
@ mummy borne on the back of a running lion, 
followed by Anubis, the jackal-headed god of 
embalmment and sepulture. Anubis here fills his 
réle of escort to Hades, having charge of the 
dead, and urging the lion forward with uplifted 
staff, I need but indicate the obvious link between 
this lion which transports the mummy bodily to 
the lower world, and the lion-sha funereal 
couch on which the dead repose in all representa- 
tions of sepulchral ceremonies, 

Though not absolutely virgin, the great mound 
at Benha would seem to have furnished the bulk 
of M. Allemant’s spoils. Foremost among these 
ranks a superb bull in almost solid metal, measur- 
ing twenty inches in length by about fifteen in 
height. This grand bronze, green with the 
precious rust of antiquity, dates from the ninth 
year of Augustus, and unites to the heroic 
freedom and large modelling of the best Roman 

riod a finish so consummate that the very coat 
of the beast, turned and clinging with sweat, is 
rendered with the most subtle variety. No. 181— 
a hand and arm in bronze (the hand clutching by 
the neck a hooded asp, the arm entwined in its 
coils), though but a fragment, is almost as fine, 
and dates from Ptolemaic times. Very note- 
worthy, also, is No. 163, a bronze menat, or 
collar-weight. Of this ornament, which plays so 
obscure and yet important a part in Egyptian 
symbolism, I do not remember to have seen a 

erfect example—unless in miniature, as an amu- 
fot —in any museum. The present specimen 
measures six inches in length, is surmounted by 
the usual Hathor-head crowned with the naos of 
Hor, and terminates in a medallion representing 
the heifer-goddess, on the one side walking, on 
the other lying down, amid reeds and bulrushes. 
The following objects from the same mound may 
also be singled out:—No. 115, a bronze ape en- 
twined by a slender rope of gold twist; a small 
bronze sphinx (No. 44), tempo Rameses II.; a 
singular group in pale-green and brown porcelain, 
representing two children riding back to back, the 
one ona lion, the other on a horse; and, most 
eurious of all, a caricature head in terra-cotta 
(No. 537), closely resembling in style the small 
<omic masks in parti-coloured pastes which 
became popular in Egypt about the time of the 
Ptolemies, and of which the British Museum con- 
tains excellent specimens. This head, with its 
bumps, its baldness, its scattered tufts of mangy 
hair, and its exaggerated features, figures, oddly 
enough, in M. Allemant’s catalogue as “ étude 
anatomique.” 

From the supposed site of Pa-Rameses (the 
Raamees of the Bible), partly laid bare of late by 
M. Paponnet, comes a fine hawk-head (No. 9) in 
bronze, described as a vase-lid, but evidently a 
standard-top. Another standard-top (No. 16), in 
the form of a sacred bari, or ark, coated with green 
rust, and measuring 12 inches in length, is even 
more remarkable. Two sceptre-heads (No. 94 from 
Sakkarah, and No. 114 from Memphis), the first of 
Pharaonic, the second of Ptolemaic workmanship, 
also merit especial attention. Of the bronze 
statuettes, a hundred and twenty in number, the 
following are among the choicest:—No. 176, a 
small replica of the famous statue of Queen 
Amenirites, found, like the alabaster original, at 
Karnak, but wanting the lotus sceptre; No. 90, 
Nehem-aou or Nehimeou, the rare Hermopolitan 
Hathor, with eyes, head-dress, tiny bracelets, and 
other ornaments in gold enamel; a graceful Neith 
(No. 43) from Abydos; a magnificently modelled 
Thoth (No. 28), in perfect preservation, also from 
Abydos; and an Isis (No. 40), with drooping 
Wings, apparently in the act of reciting the first 
Evocation of the Book of Lamentations. Nor 
must I omit Nos. 25 and 89, Anhur and Maut; 
the former from Teni, or This, the most ancient 


of Egyptian capitals, whereof he was the local 
deity; the latter from Memphis. The delicate 
silver-work with which these admirable bronzes 
are inlaid marks a special era in the metallurgic 
arts of Egypt, and recalls a similarly damascened 
statuette of probably the XXIInd Dynasty, in the 
British Museum, 

The scarabaei of this collection, though few, 
number among other precious specimens a car- 
touche of Menkara, the builder of the third pyra- 
mid, and that of Ra-Set, a shepherd-king known 
till now by no other monument than an amulet at 
Boolak, Some objects in carved wood, glass, por- 
celain, terra-cotta, &c., complete the collection, 
which is described at length in a catalogue rat- 
sonné from the pen of M. Allemant, This cata- 
logue, based apparently on the renowned Notice 
des Monuments of Mariette-Bey, is a creditable 
and laborious eget a which, however, would 
benefit by further revision. 

The collection is for sale en bloc. Is it too much 
to hope that it may be purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum? Few lovers of the best 
fine art of ancient Egypt would be content, I 
imagine, to see M. Allemant’s bronzes follow 
General Cesnola’s Cypriote treasures across the 
Atlantic, Ameia B, Epwarps. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


THE well-known room at 120 Pall Mall contains, 
in this its twenty-sixth exhibition, a good number 
of very skilful and sightly pictures of the various 
Continental Schools; several being, indeed, sur- 

risingly dexterous and complete, although there 
is not anything of first-class pretensions. We will 
take the pictures according to the various schools 
represented. . 

French School—As conspicuous exhibitors, we 
should perhaps name first M. de Neuville and M. 
Billet. De Neuville’s work, painted last year, is 
A Struggle at the Styring Railway-Station, Battle 
of Forbach, August 6, 1870,showing the desperate 
musketry-duel between the Germans, who had 
got possession of the railway-buildings, and the 
French, who defended, but could not defend for 
long, the platforms and the foot-bridge over the 
line. The railway-vans and other such adjuncts 
form a familiar and not exactly pictorial, and yet 
in their way an effective, element in the scene. 
It would be difficult to paint such a subject with 
more of dash and energy, and at the same time 
with a steadier control over its significance and its 
ensemble, than is here done by M. de Neuville. 
His merits in work of this kind are now so well 
understood and prized that we are dispensed from 
enlarging upon them. M. Billet’s Faggot-gatherers 
was painted in 1874, and we think he has since 
then overcome in some degree the excessive 
—y of pigment which mars this otherwise very 
able, solid, and sensible production. The day is 
one of hot and moderately bright sunshine: four 
women and girls, one with a baby, are resting 
from labour in a green open glade of a half-cleared 
forest. Of course, from a different point of view, 
a small Meissonier ranks higher in importance 
than even a large De Neuville or Billet: nor, in- 
deed, is the Meissonier in the present collection a 
particularly small one, but rather well-sized than 
the contrary, tried by its author’s wonted stan- 
dard. It is named The Savant; and represents a 
man of the Moliére period, in early middle age, 
seated at his table, and perusing a manuscript. 
Books load the table, and are piled on the large 
chair to the student’s left; one has fallen to the 
floor. We need not say that this picture is a 
masterpiece of its class—the handling equally 
facile and precise: one close touch of truth, which 
may stand as a sample of a score of others up and 
down the little canvas, is the crumpling at the 
edge of the scanty red-velvet tablecloth at the 
point where the volumes have been moved nearer 
together. Another painter who shows here to 
much advantage is Auguste Bonheur: his large 





picture of Sheep-Pastures, South of France, dark 








and striking, is a pastoral almost epic in its 


natural dignity. We cannot say so much for the 
Echo, by Bertrand ; a respectable studio-product, 
well enough conceived in arrangement of subject, 
but more model-like than nymph-like in nude 
form. The Interior of a Harem, by Constant, 
bright with an ugly brightness, and garishly cut 
up in colour; Sunday at St. Philippe du Roule, 

aris, by Béraud, after the manner of De Nittis, 
but not quite so sparkling and spirituel; Ferrier’s 
Ketschen, a large half-figure of a young woman 
sewing, deep-toned and able ; Maignan’s Reliquatre, 
which has more style in the general mode of 
painting than in the female visage; and two land- 
scapes by Jacque and Diaz—are also observable 
among the French pictures. 

Spanish and Italian Schools.—In this section we 
find a wondrous Domingo—Card-Players ; a pro- 
duction of last year, of microscopic neatness and 
felicity of touch, not excluding freedom too, It 
would be difficult to cite, from any school of any 
epoch, a specimen of more absolute and gifted 
precision. Hardly less perfect is the little figure- 
= by Quadrone, which has the further merit of 

ing, in stage parlance, a capital “ character-part.” 
His Qui va /a? shows us an aged nobleman of the 
ancien régime, occupied with a newspaper, and 
studying a large map hanging on the wall, in the 
society of his two pet dogs; he turns sharply 
round at the creak of approaching footsteps, L. 
Jimenez contributes A Musical Jury. Six 
Spanish amateurs, of well-varied physiognomy, 
in the costume of about 1790, are seated to assess 
the deservings of a lean and lengthy violinist: a 
seventh enters after the performance has begun, 
and raises his cocked hat as he crosses the 
threshold. The painter’s caricaturist tendency is 
very apparent here, but has been kept under 
reasonable control, and his neatness of hand is, as 
usual, most remarkable; the exceedingly white 
floor would bear a little toning down. Another 
painter of the same surname, J. Jimenez, exhibits 
a very choice little work, Zhe Bird-fancier. 
Palmaroli is not here at his best. A Sonata, a 
handsome lady of the Empire period, agreeable 
though it decidedly is, has much less point and 
individuality than we are wont to find in Pal- 
maroli’s works: Hide and Seek shows more of 
these qualities, though it is not a very striking 
example. Here a lady in sky-blue silk, who has 
filched the doll from her little girl, is hiding be- 
hind a cheval-glass in her dressing-room, while 
the child enters, and takes the wrong direction. 
A peculiar turn is given to the colour-scheme of 
the composition by making the glass reflect a 
mass of yellow satin hangings, not otherwise ap- 
parent in the picture. All Saints’ Eve,a Religious 
Procession in Rome, is an effective work by Cor- 
rodi: white penitents with their lit tapers grow- 
ing momently brighter in the late dusk, as they 
file along a poor district by Tiber-side. Pic- 
turesqueness has been the painter’s aim, and he 
has not failed to attain it. Two flaunting works 
by R. de Madrazo are examples of what to avoid, 
notwithstanding their cleverness, equally uncon- 
tested and incontestable. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools.—A most 
remarkable picture by the celebrated Pettenkofen 
—by no means a new one, for it is dated as 
far back as 1853—is in this gallery. We under- 
stand hardly anything of his ‘had as yet come to 
England. It is named La Charrette des Volontaires 
Hongrois; and represents an overloaded open 
country cart, drawn at a great pace by three 
horses, which raise a blinding cloud of dust, in 
which a second cart, which follows behind, is half 
concealed from view ; the dust, however, does not 
mount high enough to obscure the principal group. 
This is another example of extraordinary finish 
and exactness of delineation, combined with much 
simplicity of general result ; it is only on atten- 
tive inspection that one preceives how much labour 
has gone to the work, and how near it approaches 
to perfection within its own range of attempt. A 
small picture by Kowalski, Napoleon Retreating 
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from Moscow, may be named along with this; its 
materials, if we substitute caked snow for dust, 
are (notwithstanding the historic elevation of the 
subject) not greatly dissimilar, and it brings the 
facts before us in an interesting, because no doubt 
a faithfully accurate, manner. The large sea-pic- 
ture by Cogen, Shrimpers at Panne, Belgium, is 
grandly felt and highly impressive. The night is 
dark, with a moon which brightens out by fits; 
dark mounted figures move shorewards amid the 
green sea, with its white and whispering ridges of 
foam, the further horses immersed up to the thigh. 
Still more proficient than this in point of execu- 
tion is The Source of the River Neslette, Nor- 
mandy, by Van Marcke, showing a black bull and 
a white cow wading in the shallows beneath an 
overhanging tree, and under a rainy grey-clouded 
sky; a full and strong work, which might stand 
comparison with a fine typical Troyon. Two 
female half-figures by F. A. Kaulbach, who seems 
to have been popular in this gallery for some few 
seasons past, are by far the best specimens we 
have yet seen of his handiwork, and are indeed 
extremely pleasant ina combination of the deli- 
cate and the picturesque; A German Lady of 
the Eighteenth Century and Summer Roses— 
two amiable and captivating blondes. We 
are not particularly struck by the contribution 
of Gabriel Max, Sancta Julia—a well-known com- 
position of a crucified youthful martyr-lady, con- 
templated with sympathetic awe by a mau who is 
seated at the foot of the cross: we observe an 
announcement on the catalogue that “the cele- 
brated pictures” by this artist, “ IZead of our 
Saviour and Judas Iscariot,” are on view at the 
gallery from April 1, but they were not visible at 
the date of our visit. Other praiseworthy exhi- 
bitors are Munthe (Bleaching Clothes in Holland), 
Tleffner (Study from Nature), Lanckow (The 
Road to the Village, and Wenter in Holland), 
Brandt (Polish Carriers), Maris (Near Amsterdam), 
Kauffmann (A Tyrolean Schoolmaster), Velten 
(Sheep-shearing), Roelofs (A Dutch Homestead), 
Israels (Her Ain Fireside), and Seiler (A Hal- 
lerdier). 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


Tuts Society, having quitted their long-familiar 
premises in Suffolk Street, now hold for the first 
time their exhibition at No. 9 Conduit Street. We 
entered the gallery on March 30 with every incli- 
nation to discover that the Society were taking 
something of a new start; that they had made an 
effort to begin well in Conduit Street, and might 
be regarded with hope for the future. A very 
short experience showed us that any such expect- 
ation was utterly misplaced: the show is truly a 
deplorable one—far worse, as well as scantier, 
than the average exhibitions in Suffolk Street. 
There is really not one picture which can, even by 
courtesy, be called excellent; those which are 
fairly good are few; the “ most tolerable and not 
to be endured,” numerous ; and those which are not 
to be endured without being at all tolerable are 
painfully frequent. It seems difficult to under- 
stand, for instance, how such a thing as Mr. 
Noble’s Faust and Marguerite can be hung in any 
exhibition-room of the present day. 

The picture which approaches nearest to being 
excellent is by Sir John Gilbert, An Outpost, 
painted in 1877: five horsemen of the period of 
our parliamentarian war, stationary on duty, with 
a wild wind which persecutes the clouds and 
tatters them all over the sky, and which blows 
the troopers’ cloaks, hair, and beards. Other 
horsemen are posted further off. This capital pic- 
ture would be all the better were the colour some- 
what clearer and less earthy. President Grant 
sends two portraits—a full-length of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, executed in 1866, and General the Hon. 
Charles Grey ; respectable productions, which, in 
a different sort of exhibition, would pass almost 
unremarked. Mr. Leighton also contributes two 
views from Granada; very minute ones, which 
wear an eleemosynary aspect here. Among the 





figure-pieces what else shall we name? A large 


and somewhat ambitious but by no means 
masterly picture by Mr. Fitzgerald, The Ransom ; 
Pursued, an Italian subject by Halswelle; 
Farren’s Cambridgeshire Potato-Field, markedly 
reminiscent of a picture by Mr. Macbeth in last 
Academy exhibition, but otherwise approvable 
enough ; He's Gone, by Ashton—two young ladies 
at a window overlooking the park, rather bright 
and graceful; two decidedly poor specimens of 
Donaldson, The Marriage of the Burgomaster's 
Daughter, and The Pier Band; Between the 
Lights, by Gadsby, a small girl warming her 
fingers at the fire; Mandradi Cavalli, by Raggio ; 
and a brace of small works by Marsh and Pavy. 

Of the landscapes, about the best is that by 
Mr. C. Collins, Sheep- Washing at Boxhill Bridge, 
Surrey—respectable, but not exceeding an ordi- 
nary standard. Mr. Edwin Ellis seems too much 
inclined to the slap-dash this year, and has not 
done such adequate justice to his powers as in 
some previous exhibitions: and it will be enough 
merely to name Messrs. O. W. Wyllie, A. Robin- 
son, Finnie, Kerr, and Meyer. Thirlmere, from 
Raven Crag, Cumberland, by Mr. George Cole, 
may attract at present some attention from its 
subject, not from any superior qualities of art 
that it displays. Hours of Idleness is a large 
icture, and a very fair one, of hounds in kennel, 
y Mr. Emms. The water-colours include nothing 
of particular mark. Perhaps The Orphans, by 
Mr. W. R. Dickinson, is the most noticeable— 
two growing girls with their grandmother—the 
expressions having a certain emotional intensity 
which recalls to some extent the manner of Mr. 
Holl. 





PICTURES FOR THE ACADEMY AND THE 
GROSVENOR, &C. 
Our of the endless multitude of pictures which 
have been sent in this week to the Royal Academy 
and the Grosvenor Gallery, and the only smaller 
number of those which have been “on view” at 
the studios of their artists, or at some intermediate 
halting-place, we may specify a very few. Messrs. 
Pilgeram and Lefévre, 14 King Street, St. James’s 
Square, collected the works of Messrs. Alma- 
Tadema, Vanatelli, Nicol, Mesdag, and Israels. 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s pictures are seven, only one 
of which, but that the most important, goes to the 
Academy. This is the life-sized figure named 4 
Sculptor’s Model, which was displayed last year in 
Berlin, and there secured, as it could not fail to 
do, a great deal of notice. The other examples 
are entitled Cherries, a large recumbent female 
figure, painted in 1873; A Bacchante, recently 
engraved ; Jide-and-Seek, a Roman or Pom- 
pelan scene; and three companion subjects, 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, two of 
them Greek, and the third Roman. This last 
is an admirable specimen; and not less so The 
Painters, » number of artists studying a naked 
female model from various points of view. Vana- 
telli's picture is A Procession at Venice, crossing 
a bridge of boats,a work of much ability, not- 
withstanding some crudity of colour. Mr. Nicol’s 
principal—to us by no means attractive—picture 
is named The Missing Boat. Mesdag contributes 
Daybreak, Scheveningen, in a rather Whistlerish 
style; and Israels, The Return from the Fields, 
labourers wheeling potatoes homeward by twilight. 
Mr. Cecil Lawson has completed a work of very 
considerable size and conspicuous ability, In the 
Minister’s Garden, which is termed “ a tribute to 
the memory of Oliver Goldsmith ;” not that it 
portrays any of the scenes with which that poet 
was associated, for the country is from the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldershot, but because the painter 
wishes to make us think about the Deserted 
Village, and its clergyman “ passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.” The same artist displayed 
Strayed, « Moonlight Pastoral; also The Wet 
Moon, Old Battersea, and In the Marsh-land— 
the latter two for the Academy. Mr. F. W. 
Lawson has produced another of his suggestive 





series of Children of the Great City, entitled 
Dawn. Mr. James Macbeth has a large landscape, 
The Land of Argyll—not only large, but vast in 
its impression on the eye; spacious tracts of 
heath-land and mountain range, with a great sense 
of scale and silence, and remarkable intensity of 
colour. He sends, moreover, two portraits—a 
gentleman seated, and another wading a stream as 
he fishes, Mr. Herkomer showed at the German 
Athenaeum, 51 Mortimer Street, an oil-picture for 
the Academy, Eventide, a Scene in the Westminster 
Union—the aged female inmates in their ward: 
it is certain to attract,as did the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners of two or three years ago, a large 
share of public attention, and to repay it. Also 
two water-colours for the Grosvenor Gallery: one 
of these more especially—an old Bavarian cot- 
tager with two children, entitled Who Comes 
Here ?—is remarkable for the broad and unfalter- 
ing sweep of its execution. Mr. Hennessy con- 
tributes to the Academy A View on the Thames, 
and to the Grosvenor A Cider Orchard in Nor- 
mandy, with groups of the peasantry. The Ber- 
lin Photographic Company, in Rathbone Place, 
collected a set of pictures by the two Achenbachs, 
Salentin, and four other German painters, all in- 
tended for Burlington House. Mr. Andrew Gow 
has prepared a telling subject— The Public Reading 
of a War Despatch during the French Revolution- 
ary Campaigns. Mr. Edwin Ellis had several 
landscapes at the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall—one of 
the most striking being a mountain scene with 
drifting mist. Mr. Nettleship contributes a large 
and vigorous animal subject—a dog slaying a wolf 
which had attacked a child. The dog is a St. 
Bernard's dog well known all about Hampstead, 
and one of the grandest specimens of the breed to 
be seen near London. Last we have to mention a 
first début to which extraordinary interest at- 
taches; it is that of Mr. Robert Barrett 
Browning, the son of the most illustrious 
poetess, and‘of one of the most illustrious poets, of 
our time. Mr. Barrett Browning has been dili- 
gently studying for a few years — in Antwerp, 
under a painter of repute, and he has now sent 
over his first work for exhibition: it goes to the 
Royal Academy. The subject is one of those 
cunning Antwerpian craftsmen who work in brass: 
he is engaged in chasing a dish—an elderly and 
personable grey-bearded man, life-size. The pri- 
mary interest of this work derives no doubt from 
its authorship: but besides this it has conspicuous 
promise of its own, and indeed in no small measure 
positive attainment. The handiwork generally is 
noticeably bold and solid, some of the object- 
painting (such as the specimens of brass-work) 
highly efficient and effective, and the whole treat- 
ment in good keeping—the accessories being what 
they should be, and where they should be. 
‘W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


Srnce our last week's issue further reports of the 
Olympia excavations up to the middle of March 
have come to hand. The yield of the larger order 
of works of art continues to be disappointing. Two 
considerable pieces, however, in this kind, have been 
recovered from that which is historically the least 
interesting of the various structures in course of 
exploration, the Exedra at the foot of Kronion; 
these are, a well-preserved laureate head of 
Antoninus Pius, and a votive bull in marble. 
There is much interest in the promise—which, 
however, it will take some time to real- 
ise — held out by certain new appearances 
in the soil of the northern part of the Altis. 
First, a.trench dug from sduth-west to north-east 
between the temples of Zeus and Héré, where the 
Pelopion should according to Pausanias have been 
found, has brought to light, not any traces 
of the Pelopion, but a singular stratum, nearly 
six feet thick, of perfectly black soil unlike 
the soil of any other part of the Altis: 
the question is whether this may not ke 
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found, on analysis, to contain the remains 
of the great pyramidal Zeus-altar, built of the 
ashes of the sacrifices. Next, the extensive en- 
closure of the Prytaneion has been so far exca- 
vated as to show evidences of an inundation 
which seems to have bedded up a part of its area 
at an early period, and may therefore have covered 
some of its treasures in time to save them from 
rapine. ; ’ 

The further exploration of the Byzantine church 
due west of the Zeus-temple has yielded, among 
other results, no less than eleven pedestals 
with inscriptions, besides two lists of Olympic 
winners, all built into its floor. The number of 
remains in the same class discovered in the demo- 
lition of the Byzantine walls of defence abutting 
onthe temple is becoming prodigious. Among 
the architectural fragments withdrawn from these 
walls, several are of peculiar interest from bearing 
distinct traces of colour. Among the many in- 
scribed pedestals, one of the Roman period, and of 

eculiar richness, carried the statue of the pan- 
ratiast Ti, Claudius Rufus of Smyrna, and is 
covered on two sides with a psephism of the 
Elians giving him the citizenship of their State 
and recording how he prolonged the contest till 
starlight; on the third side, his own countrymen 
of Smyrna pay him a like honour. Two other 
pedestals, found near the north-east angle of the 
temple, are those of the statues of the Rhodian 
Eukles, and of Euthymos, the work of Pythagoras 
of Samos; both mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 6, 
section 2, 4), in connexion with the statue of 
Kallias, of which the pedestal had already been 
found in the same neighbourhood. At a distance 
of a little over twenty yards from the temple, 
the remains of a low wall have been traced, con- 
tinuously along the south side and interruptedly 
elsewhere, which seems clearly to have served as 
a terrace or balustrade for statues. Here also 
have been found very many pedestals, one bearing 
the inscription of a winner, Timolas, and another 
with a tantalising fragment still adhering to it, in 
the shape of a life-sized bronze foot of consum- 
mate workmanship. Innumerable minute frag- 
ments of bronze statuary, found in all this part 
of the Altis, bespeak its former wealth, with- 
out giving us any single figure approximately 
complete or recognisable. On the other hand, the 
yield of minute votive objects, and especially 
objects in the archaic style, has exceeded all 
expectation. The black stratum already men- 
tioned was full of these, and among them a bronze 
statuette of a warrior in the act of hurling a spear, 
about four inches high and of extremely archaic 
workmanship ; here also were found three painted 
unguent-vases in the style known as Corinthian, 
one of them having an incised inscription with 
the name Semonides as dedicator. Copious 
relics of the same or still earlier phases of 
Greek civilisation continue to occur in the lowest 
stratum of soil on the east front of the temple; 
such as a four-inch bronze statuette of a woman 
with her left hand in her breast, the right stiffly 
holding up her dress, and the feet not parted ; 
a section across the legs of a very primitive 
female statue in painted terra-cotta; a two- 
handled silver bow], and many fragments of bronze 
vessels, ornamented with zigzags and concentric 
circles united by tangents; also bronze weights 
inscribed with the name of Zeus, weapons, and 
votive animals. 








ART SALES, 


WE shall next week be enabled to give the prices 
of the more important of the Rembrandts sold 
during the middle days of this week from the 
Cambridge University collections, and also of the 
famous Novar Turner drawings and pictures which 
come on for sale to-day; but the important sale 
to be recorded in the present column is that of 
the collection of Mr. F. W. Topham and his own 
remaining works, Mr. Topham’s own works, dis- 
persed by Messrs, Christie last Saturday, sold for 





moderate prices, especially when the pleasant 
quality of most of his productions is duly con- 
sidered. Among the water-colours, Little Nell 
and her Grandfather sold for 231, 12s, 6d.; A 
Welsh Landscape, with figures of children, 70. ; 
The Eve of the Festa—ono of such subjects in 
which he was happiest—89/, 5s. (Rathbone); A 
Girl with a Lamb, 1101. 5s. (Johnson); Outside 
the Church, 2101. (Agnew); and Reading her 
Lover's Letter, 2361. 5s. (Waithman). The 
pictures followed shortly upon these the artist's 
more important works in water-colour; and 
among them, Voices of the Sea fetched 178/. 
(Brown); the original sketch for the picture 
of the Trish Pattern Fair, Connemara, 1261. 
(Rathbone), and then the picture itself—a 
piece of charming and ingenious design and 
colour, in all probability the masterpiece of 
the artist—703/. (Brown). The engravings sold 
were unimportant. Afterwards, there was dispersed 
Mr. Topham’s interesting collection of the works of 
brother artists. By David Cox there was a very 
desirable example, A Breezy Day—it realised 
2151. 5s.; a drawing by Cox, with figures by F. 
Tayler, fell for 507. 8s. By Peter de Wint there 
was A Cornfield, 801. 17s., and another, the 
figures in which had been painted by Mr, Top- 
ham himself, which sold for 94/. 10s. A very 
important and elaborate drawing by E. Duncan, 
Dutch Boats Riding Out a Gale, realised 
3571, (Eley); A View in Venice, by James 
Holland, 82/7. 10s.; The Earl of Quarterdeck, a 
known example of the late Mr. Pinwell, whose 
drawings have perhaps not yet reached their full 
value, 511. 98s.; A Welsh Girl, by Paul Falconer 
Poole, R.A., 1157. 10s. (Agnew). Among the oil- 
pictures we note a highly-finished replica, by Mr. 
Frith, of the engraved picture of Hogarth before 
the Commandant at Calais, which fell to Mr. 
Agnew’s bid of 162/. 15s.; Faces in the Fire, by 
Mr. Frank Holl, 105/.; and one of James Hol- 
land’s best-reputed pictures of the South, The Port 
of Genoa—a moonlight view—288/, 15s. (Brown). 
This was probably the most important sale of 
contemporary work that has thus far taken place 
during the present season. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue funeral of Sir Gilbert Scott is fixed to take 
place at Westminster Abbey to-day (Saturday) at 
twelve o'clock. 


We hear that Mr. Alfred Hunt will be repre- 
sented at the Paris Exhibition by one of his larger 
pictures and by an elaborate water-colour drawing, 
which, though it was received with special ap- 
proval on its first production at the room of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, has lately 
been re-worked to great advantage. This water- 
colour drawing represents the little lake of Coruisk 
in the Island of Skye, with the mountains round 
it, under an effect of passing and local shower. 
The scale of the scenery is large; the eye has in 
view a wide extent of desolate country, dark with 
the colours of the mountain and the colours of the 
storm. Little islands in the lake gleam like bits 
of emerald out of the general gloom and greyness. 
There is a wonderful etlect of broken rainbow near 
the shore, low in the picture, the finesse of broken 
lights being in the best manner of a painter who 
is nothing if not observant of the subtlest effects 
in nature. The improvement wrought in the 
work since it has returned to the artist's hands by 
the sale, we believe, of some possessions of its 
original purchaser, is due in part to Mr. Hunt's 
more recent familiarity with the kindred though still 
grander scenery of Norway. The colour and form of 
the rocks in many parts of Norway are those of the 
wild scenery of Skye, and thus the artist has for 
all practical purposes made a second visit to the 
scenes of this drawing of some eight or ten years 
ago. No quality of permanent charm and interest 
which we are accustomed to find in Mr. Hunt's 
best work is absent from this exquisitely ordered 





drawing, the whole of which is executed with that 
patience of care, which, combined with the most 
delicate of perceptive powers, has given Mr. Hunt 
his great place among English landscape painters, 
a place which the passing of time can only enlarge 
and confirm. The large oil picture, which is to 
accompany Coruisk to Paris, represents the neigh- 
bourhood of Coniston—or Coniston itself—a long 
line of mountain range, of which the heights and 
recesses, lizhts and shadows, are subtly indicated, 
and below this range verdant and flourishing mea- 
dows and English foliage of various greenness and 
of exquisite freshness in the moist air. Those 
pictures—alike only in their evidence of know- 
ledge and penetrating eye and accomplished hand 
—will worthily represent in France the art of 
Mr. Hunt. 


WE have seen recently at Messrs. Hogarth’s, in 
Mount Street, a selection from the latest etchings 
of Mr. Seymour Haden, the eminent surgeon, from 
which it is evident that the skill of an artist in 
modern etching is generally maintained in his newer 
work, In view, however, of the extremely forcible 
translation of the work of Turner, in Calais Pier, 
which has lately been issued, that could hardly be 
doubted. Twelve etchings from nature are ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Hogarth’s, and while for some 
the chief attraction will be found in such a one 
as the Three Sisters—a study of trees and ferns 
and underwood, the immediate pleasantness of 
which commends it to all beholders—others will 
feel more strongly drawn to such an effect of 
storm on the river as Mr. Haden has rendered 
with characteristic energy and boldness in his 
etching of Battersea, The movement of river 
life is agreeably suggested by the etching of Pur- 
Jleet ; but, since the Agamemnon, the artist has 
produced nothing so impressive as the new Bat- 
tersea, with its storm to right, its boat, and boat 
sail rising against a gusty sky—save, indeed, the 
great Calais Pier, which as a free rendering of 
the famous work of Turner, has all the manly 
virtues proper to the best reproduction of work in 
itself so essentially vigorous and potent. The pre- 
sent sketches on copper take high rank among 
modern work of the aquafortist. 


Mr. Hamo Tuorneycrort has sent to the 
Royal Academy a figure of heroic size of Lot's 
Wife. The head, of a severe beauty that re- 
minds the spectator more of a Niobe or a Medea 
than of the Hebrew type, is turned back violently 
on the shoulders, and exhibits an extreme vivacity, 
which decreases as the figure descends, until the 
feet and the lower drapery are seen to be fading 
into the rigid substance of the rock salt. The 
modelling of the projecting shoulder, and of the 
neck, is particularly masterly, and this work will 
no doubt greatly increase the reputation of an 
artist who is rapidly taking e foremost place 
among our younger sculptors, 

A cottection of prints illustrating the an- 
tiquities, buildings, &c., of the county of Kent, is 
being formed for the Archbishop's library, Lam- 
beth Palace. Those who have duplicate or other 
impressions are kindly asked to contribute. The 
ancient records of the See, further elucidated by 
Kentish books and prints, will then make this 
portion of the library at once valuable and 
unique. 


AN attempt is being made by the French 
Government to revive the art of lithography 
which has been suffered to fall very much into 
disuse during the last few years, wherein so many 
new modes of reproduction have been invented 
and adopted. Lithography at the beginning of 
the century numbered such masters in France as 
Prud’hon, Géricault, H. Vernet, Bonington, Dela- 
croix, Paul Huet, Gavarni and others, all of 
whom employed it with the greatest skill in 
perpetuating their works. Now it has almost 
died out in France, two or three artists at the 
most remaining faithful to it in t':e modern 
salons. Etching, in fact, which has been practised 
with so much perfection, especially by certain 
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French artists of late years, has completely taken 
its place; and it is doubtful whether lithography 
will ever be reinstated in popular favour. Never- 
theless the French Government are no doubt 
right in trying to stimulate designers upon stone 
to new exertions. It is as well to see what can 
be done by lithography as compared with other 
processes of engraving. With this view the Director 
of Fine Arts has given a certain number of com- 
missions to the few French lithographers who still 
remain for the reproduction in lithography of 
various monumental works, M. Sironz is to 
undertake Delacroix’s ceiling in the Gallery of 
Apollo; M. Monilleron, The Battle of the Cimbri, 
by Decamps; M. Gilbert, Jane Shore, by Robert 
Fleury, a picture now in the Luxembourg; M. 
Paul Flandrin, the Jesus Christ and the Little 
Children, by Hippolyte Flandrin; M. Frangois 
Théodore Rousseau’s charming landscape in the 
Luxembourg, and M. Vernier Millet’s celebrated 
Angelus; M. Jules Laurent, The Glorification of 
St. Louis, by Cabanel; and M. Chanvel, The En- 
campment, by Eug. Fromentin. The stones on 
which these works are executed are to be preserved 
in the Louvre. 


In consequence of the Universal Exhibition the 
Cercle Artistique of the Place Venddme will not 
hold its usual exhibition of water-colour drawings 
this summer. It is as well that some mercy should 
be extended to an art-loving public. 


Axsout 150 water-colour drawings have been 
sent by English artists to the French Universal 
Exhibition, 

Russian art, it is stated, will be well repre- 
sented at the French Exhibition. An exhibition 
has been lately held at the Academy of Arts in 
St. Petersburg of the paintings destined to be 
sent to France. Some of these have been seen 
before, but most are new, and among them there 
are reported to be several remarkable works. A 
large picture by Gerson of Copernicus expounding 
his system before an assembly of notable persons 
in Rome in 1500 holds the place of honour. 


A new method for cleaning pictures is described 
by E. v. Bibra in a recent number of the Journal 
Sir praktische Chemie. A very indistinct oil- 
painting was freed from dust with a feather, 
washed with a sponge and water, and then covered 
for eight minutes with a layer of shaving soap. 
The soap was then washed off with a brush 
and the picture left to dry. It was next 
thoroughly cleaned with linen cloth soaked in 
nitro-benzine. The picture was now distinct, 
but the colours dull. Finally, it was treated with 
olive oil, and a coating of quick-drying varnish 
laid on. 

A WRITER in the Lancet, commenting on some 
recent forgeries effected by means of chemical 
agents, speaks of the ease with which ink-stains, 
both old and new, can be taken out of paper. 
“We have seen,” he says, “valuable prints on 
which an ink-bottle had been upset restored al- 
most to their original state by the action of chlo- 
ride lime, the print being floated in a common 
sponging-bath filled with a clear solution of the 
chloride.” It should afterwards be well washed 
with plain water. This process is, of course, well 
known ; but possessors of ink-stained prints may 
not be sorry to be reminded of it, 


On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, a carved oak chest was pre- 
sented to her, executed by the pupils of the wood- 
carving establishment of the painter Magnussen in 
Schleswig. The chest was enriched by three 
reliefs, representing subjects taken from English 
history, and the lid rested on a rim of lions’ heads. 
Altogether, this richly-ornamented work seems to 
have endeavoured to rival the magnificent marri- 
age-coflers presented to brides of old, though we 
do not read that it was adorned, as they so often 
were, with paintings, 

Tuk Louvre has lately received a most important 
addition, by the donation of M. His de la Salle, 





who, with rare generosity, has made over in his 
lifetime the whole of his valuable collectior to 
the National Museum. This collection consists of 
no fewer than 434 drawings and studies by old 
and modern masters, and twenty paintings, some 
of them of high merit. The paintings are at 
present being temporarily exhibited in one of the 
galleries, but it is intended that a special room 
shall be devoted to the collection of M. de la Salle 
as soon as it can be arranged. The modern pic- 
tures are perhaps on the whole most noteworthy, 
but there are several fifteenth-century works in 
this collection, especially a beautiful and perfectly 
authenticated painting of Herod’s Feast, by Fra 
Angelico, that claim attention. 


Besrve the rich gift of M. His de la Salle, an 
important legacy has just been left to the Louvre 
by the late Comtesse Duchate!. This consists not 
of her whole collection, as has been said, but of 
the five most important pictures in it, pictures 
which perhaps the Louvre would not have been 
rich enough to purchase, for they are valued at 
5-600,000 francs. They are La Source and 
U’Oedipe, by Ingres, two of his most important and 
most beautiful works, engraved some years ago in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts; A Virgin and Saints, 
with Donor, by Memling, a splendid work in ex- 
cellent preservation, and undoubtedly authentic, 
almost comparable, it is said, with his celebrated 
Adoration at Bruges; and two finely painted ex- 
terior wings of an altar-piece by Antonio Moro. 
All these five works were lent by the Com- 
tesse Duchatel to the Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition, 
where they attracted general observation. By 
the courtesy of the heirs of the Comtesse, to 
whom they were left during life, they have been 
immediately given up to the Louvre, where they 
will shortly be exhibited in a small salon ex- 
pressly prepared to receive them. 


A FINE painting by Courbet, called Za Vague, 
and exhibited in the Salon of 1870, has just been 
bought for the Luxembourg for the sum of 
20,000 fr. It is said to be one of the most power- 
ful works of this powerful painter. The cross of 
the Légion d’Honneur was offered to him imme- 
diately after its exhibition, but he with his 
customary bluntness refused the honour. 


M. Cartes Branc has been appointed to the 
Chair of Aesthetics and the History of Art recently 
created in the Collége de France. 


A socigty of Strassburg students have resolved 
to dedicate to Goethe a statue to be placed on the 
square in front of the university. The poet is 
to be represented in his youthful aspect, as he 
appeared when a student of the Strassburg Uni- 
versity. 

Tne Cantons of Schwyz, Uri, Zug, Unterwalden, 
and Luzern have combined in a project for holding 
a Central-Swiss Exhibition in Luzern during the 
summer of 1879. The initiative committee, of 
which Bundesrath Kniifel is the president, have 
issued a conspectus of the ‘ Groups” in which the 
exhibition will be arranged. ‘They are ten in 
number: the first seven relate to manufacture and 
trade, the remaining three toart. “Group 8” 
will consist exclusively of the Central-Swiss 
painting, sculptur2, and art- manufacture of earlier 
times ; “ Group 9” of the works of contemporary 
Central-Swiss artists and art-workers, including 
lace, pottery, wood and ivory carving, and similar 
articles of the local industry. No work will be 
admitted to the exhibition unless it is guaranteed 
as being wholly or partially a Central-Swiss pro- 
duction ; where it is the latter, the fact must be 
stated to the committee, and it will be recorded 
in the catalogue, 


WE have received from the eminent French 
printer, M. Jouaust, of the Librairie des Biblio- 
philes, the four latest numbers of his very artistic 
little publication La Comédie Francaise, bio- 
graphical notices of the artists of the theatre 
accompanying the small etched portraits which 
proceed from the etching needle of Gaucherel. 





M. Gaucherel, one of the veterans in a now 
fashionable art, has of course had various degrees 
of success in the accomplishment of this little 
work undertaken through the initiative of the 
enterprise of M. Jouaust. But even where the 
portraits have not been strikingly resembling— 
as in the case of Mdlle. Bernhardt, whose mobile 
features are apt to defy the art of the — 
—-the composition of the subject and disposition 
of the figure are, with hardly an exception, 
artistic. The later numbers contain some excel- 
lent likenesses. Thus the wipes be expression 
conveyed in the small portrait of ry in Le 
Menteur—known to the reader of old English 
comedy under the name of The Liar—is at 
once a sufficient proof of the finesse of talent 
possessed by the etcher and of the skill of De- 
launay in facial expression. The portrait of 
Clémentine Joussain is a less successful example 
of the ability of the artist, who cannot fail to be 
incited to his best exertions by the interest of his 
subject, and Mdme.Clémentine Joussain rests, alas! 
permanently in the ranks of the second-rate. The 
sketch of Maubant, courtly and chivalrous, in the 
great romantic piece of the greatest romantic 
poet, is full of frankness and grace, the gesture 
quite as much as the expression having been 
seized by M. Gaucherel with confident art. And, 
lastly, Mdlle. Reichemberg, the type of theatrical 
simplicity—an tngénue indeed, but an ingénue of 
the footlights, a pastoral figure studied not so 
much from nature as from Dresden—she, too, 
with Suzel’s folded hands, smoothed hair, and 
mouth of propriety, much as Paris has seen her 
during ten years of her perpetual youth, M. 
Gaucherel has depicted with a tinish of expression 
which can only result from his quick, keen insight 
into the character of the model who has posed 
herself. The dainty prettiness of the accessories 
is akin to that in the art of M. Lalauze; but M. 
Gaucherel, unlike M. Lalauze, is not often, but 
always, yet more occupied with the character he 
is pourtraying than with the decorative pleasant- 
ness of furniture and background. M. Jouaust 
is bringing to a good issue the work he has under- 
taken. His book will remain among the most 
agreeable, though withal modest, reminiscences 
of the artistic life of the years through which we 
are passing. 


Pror. R. Rauw gives a very full account in 
the Sonntagsblatt of the Berner Bund of the wall- 
paintings which were discovered a few weeks ago 
in the mountain-church at Neunkirch in the Canton 
of Schaffhausen. One of these, which is on the 
outside of the church, first came to light on the 
breaking-down of a neighbouring building. It isa 
mountain landscape, with a many-towered city, 
which Prof, Rahn takes to be Jerusalem. There 
are dim indications of figures in the foreground, 
one of whom is evidently a bishop. Three other 
pictures have been discovered in the interior of 
the church, on the north wall of the choir. It 
may be concluded from the costume of the figures 
that they were painted at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a very short time before the 
outburst of the Reformation ; and Prof. Rahn sees 
indications that they were the work of one of the 
painters on day-wages (Maler im Taglohn) who 
at that period journeyed through the land in 
dozens. ‘They are exceedingly coarse in drawing, 
colour, and conception, and are plainly from the 
same hand, The first of the three pictures on the 
north wall of the choir represents the Man of 
Sorrows, who is literally covered from head to foot 
with bloody wounds: the hands are folded on the 
breast, and a whip is thrust under one arm and a 
green reed under the other. The Virgin and St. 
John stand on either side. The donator and 
donatrix, each with a shield and armorial 
bearings, kneel at the feet of the Madonna 
and the Apostle. Two wall-paintings, which 


were brought to light some days later, on the 
east wall—an Adoration of the Three Kings and 
an Adoration of the Shepherds—are described by 
Prof, Rahn as far exceeding the others in conce)- 
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tion and execution. In style and technical hand- 
ling they resemble those which were discovered 
last year in the church at Oberwintherthur in the 
Canton of Ziirich. The outlines, as in all the wall- 
paintings of the period, are thickly indicated, 
coarse red pencil lines being used for the flesh 
parts, and black pencil lines for the hair, gar- 
ments, crowns, and accessories. The choice of 
colours in all the paintings is exceedingly limited, 
as was frequently the case with the journeymen 
painters; little but blue and green are employed 
for the background, and the naked parts appear to 
have been left uncoloured. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue production at the Court Theatre of Mr. 
Wills’s Olivia, of which play we shall have occa- 
sion to speak in detail in our general review of 
recent plays, is likely to be remembered as an 
almost unexampled instance of absolutely perfect 
stagemanagement. The depreciatory remarks that 
are sometimes directed against stage carpentry 
and “upholstery” become pointless when the 
labours of the scenic artist, the costumier, and 
the furnisher are subordinated so completely not 
merely to good taste, but to the only legitimate 
object of scenic illustration—namely, that of lend- 
ing aid to the author's conception. Musicians 
and artists of renown have contributed to enrich 
the work; and it may be assumed that it is the 
adinirable taste and judgment of Mr. Hare that 
has reduced the whole to the order and harmony 
which are so conspicuous in this performance. 
Nor is the touching and beautiful play which Mr. 
Wills has written upon the lines of the romantic 
portion of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield unde- 
serving of this reverent care and wise expenditure. 
It is still more to say that it is worthy of the 
grace and tenderness, the simple pathos, and the 
marvellously truthful and powerful expression of 
passion characterising Miss Ellen Terry’s perform- 
ance of the part of the heroine, not to speak of 
Mr. Vezin, Mr. Archer, Miss Aubrey, Mr. Terris, 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Norman Forbes, and the repre- 
sentatives of the other characters whose exertions 
contribute so much to the impression produced by 
the play. 


Ir it had been produced at any other time, 


the revival of an old version of The Vicar of 


Wakefield at the Aquarium Theatre might have 
attracted, and would have deserved to attract, 
notice. It is fairly acted by most of the per- 
formers, and something more than fairly acted by 
Miss Litton as the heroine, Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. 
Primrose, and Mr, Farren as the Vicar. But this 
play, which blends the boisterous humours of the 
fair and the jail with the sorrows of Olivia, is but 
a commonplace production by the side of Mr. 
Wills’s tender idyll; and just now it is hardly 
possible to avoid making comparison between the 
two works, As Mr. Wills’s play has for some 
months been known to be in rehearsal, and indeed 
could not well have been produced without much 
longer and more careful preparation than appears 
to have been bestowed on the version at the 
Aquarium, meritorious as the latter is, it may be 
assumed that the curious fact that both pieces were 
produced on the same day has not been due to an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Hare to adopt the 
plans of another manager. 








MUSIC. 


A Most interesting novelty was brought forward 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. This was 
Lalo’s “Sinfonie Espagnole” for violin and 
orchestra, the solo part of which was played by 
Sefior Sarasate, to whom the work is dedicated, 
and for whom, we believe, it was composed. M. 
Lalo is a French violinist and composer, of whose 
biography very little is known, owing, it is said, 
to his own reticence on the subject. A concerto 
in F from his pen was brought forward by Sefior 
Sarasate on the occasion of the great violinist’s 





first appearance in this country, at a Philhar- 
monic Concert in May, 1874, but it failed to pro- 
duce any great impression. The work performed 
on Saturday is of far superior merit. Though 
described in the programme as a “ concerto,” the 
term can hardly be considered as strictly appro- 
priate. The piece undoubtedly is a concerto in 
so far as it is written for the especial display of 
the solo violinist; but in its form it more nearly 
approaches that of the symphony. It contains 
the ordinary four movements, whereas a concerto, 
with very rare exceptions, has only three; and 
the whole design of the work is symphonic. The 
themes are not only interesting but of remarkable 
originality, while the orchestration is of unusual 
iquancy, the harp, triangle, and side - drum 
ing employed with the happiest effect. The 
movements which strike the most on a first hear- 
ing are the scherzando and the finale; but through- 
out the whole work the interest never flags. The 
solo part was brilliantly played by Sefior Sarasate, 
while the orchestral portion—the importance of 
which is too great to be called accompaniment— 
received full justice under the careful direction of 
Mr. Manns. Later in the afternoon Sefior Sara- 
sate played his clever fantasia on Gipsy Melodies, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The rest of the 
concert was mostly composed of familiar materials, 
including Schubert's unfinished symphony in 
B minor, the overtures to Egmont and Genoveva, 
and vocal music by Herr Henschel. 


It would be difficult to speak in too high terms 
of the performance at the Adelphi of the Marriage 
of Figaro, given last Thursday week by Mr. 
Rosa, and briefly recorded in our last issue. Ex- 
cepting that the small part of Antonio was, per- 
haps, a little over-acted by Mr. Dodd, the render- 
ing of the whole opera was simply faultless. A 
more charming Susanna than Miss Julia Gay- 
lord it would be impossible to imagine; and 
though she sang while suffering from so severe 
a cold that an apology had to be made for 
her, her facting of the character was so ex- 
cellent that one forgot altogether that she 
was not in good voice. As Cherubino Mdlle. 
Marie Fechter strengthened the favourable 
impression she had produced in Faust; her con- 
ception of the bashful yet saucy page was ad- 
mirable, while her unaffected and sympathetic 
singing was well suited to Mozart’s music, the 
“Voi che sapete” receiving an undeniable encore. 
Mdme. Blanche Cole was an excellent representa- 
tive of the Countess, while Mrs. Aynsley Cook 
made, as usual, a good deal out of the small part 
of Marcellina. Mr, F. H. Celli played Figaro, 
singing the music extremely well, and giving a 
very lively impersonation of the character. Mr. 
Ludwig, as the Count, was conscientious and 
painstaking, though the part hardly gives him so 
much scope for his special talents as some that he 
has undertaken, while the Bartolo of Mr. Aynsley 
Cook and the Basilio of Mr. Charles Lyall were 
two most excellent performances. Mozart’s lovely 
accompaniments were played to perfection by the 
orchestra—happily without the wretched ad- 
ditional parts for trombones which may be heard 
at the Italian operas, but which Mr. Rosa is too 
true an artist to allow—while the chorus and mise- 
en-scéne left nothing to desire. During the past 
week repetitions of the most favourite pieces of 
Mr. Rosa’s répertoire have been given ; the season 
is announced to conclude this evening. 


Mr. J. B. Wetcn’s annual concert at St. 
James's Hall, on Tuesday evening, deserves men- 
tion as being far superior to the average of pro- 
fessors’ benefit concerts. On more than one 
previous occasion Mr, Welch has seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring forward at his concert music not 
often to be heard. Thus last year he gave Schu- 
mann’s Requiem, for the first time in London. On 
Tuesday he engaged a full orchestra, including 
many of our best players, to do justice to his 
programme. The chief works performed were 
Brahms’s “ Song of Destiny ” (“ Schicksalslied”’), 





the finale to Loreley, and Raff's “ Elegy,” Op. 186. 
In these the choir, consisting largely of Mr. 
Welch's pupils, showed excellent training, sing- 
ing with much precision, though in Brahms’s 
fine chorus, the attention to light and shade 
was not always all that could be desired. The 
instrumental pieces at the concert were Sullivan’s 
“‘ Graceful Dance,” from his music to Henry VIII, 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor for piano and 
orchestra (the solo part finely played by Mr. 
Franklin Taylor),and the overture to Zampa. Of the 
numerous vocalists who appeared, special mention 
should be made of Miss Ellen Lamb, a young lady 
whom we had not heard before, who possesses a 
very pleasing soprano voice, the upper part of 
which is particularly good, and who sang with 
considerable taste. Miss Anna Williams, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Santley were also 
specially successful in the music allotted to them, 


Art Mr. Dannreuther’s last musical evening, the 
programme included Xaver Scharwenka’s piano. 
uartet in F major, Weber’s piano quartet in B 
flat, two movements from one of Bach’s violin 
sonatas, played by Mr. Henry Holmes, and two 
transcriptions from Wagner's works for piano solo 


Herren Ienaz Britt and George Henschel 
gave a pianoforte and vocal recital at St. James's 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Herr Briill per- 
formed Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor, Op. 20, and smaller 
pieces by Chopin, Henschel, Liszt, and himself; 
while Herr Henschel gave a very interesting 
selection from Schubert’s “‘ Winterreise,” four of 
his own Lieder from the Trompeter von Sakkin- 
gen, and songs by Beethoven, Schumann, Franz, 
Brahms, and Briill. It need hardly be added that 
the performances of both artists were worthy of 
their programme. 


Tue first concert for the present season of the 
Bach Choir, conducted by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
takes place at St. James’s Hall this (Saturday) 
evening, when the works to be given are Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio (first three cantatas), Schu- 
mann’s “ New Year’s Song” (first performance in 
London), Wesley’s anthem, “‘O Lord, thou art 
my God,” and Mendelssohn’s glorious 114th 
Psalm, for eight-part chorus—one of the finest, 
though one of the least often heard, of his sacred 
works. A concert of unusual interest may be 
confidently expected. 

Messrs. Purrick anp Smerson have been 
instructed to sell on May 15 the whole of the 
unpublished works of the composer Rossini (154), 
consisting of vocal pieces for different voices, 
duets, choruses, dances, masses, &c. The whole 
were purchased of Madame Rossini, the widow of 
the great composer, to whom a very large sum 
was given for them. 


The History of the Pianoforte, with an account 
of the Theory of Sound and the Construction of the 
Piano, has been entirely rewritten by Mr. Edgar 
Brinsmead. A new edition, that of the twenty- 
first thousand of this work, will be published on 
May 1 by Novello, Ewer and ©o., 1 Berners 
Street, W. It will contain a large number of 
engravings that are descriptive of the subject. 


AFTER an interval of more than ten years, 
Meyerbeer's L’ Etoile du Nord was revived at the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, on the 26th ult., with 
brilliant success. The parts of Catherine and 
Peter were sustained by Mdlle. Cécile Ritter and 
M. Giraudet, and the ensemble of the opera is 
said to have been one of the best, if not the very 
kest, ever presented. 


Last Sunday week Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
made her first appearance since twelve years in 
Paris, at M. Pasdeloup’s Concerts Populaires, She 
played Viotti’s concerto in A minor (No. 22), and 
the Adagio from Spohr’s “Scena cantante,” with 
enormous success. 

Tue Leipzig Signale announces that Joachim 
Raff, the Director of the Conservatory of Music 
at Frankfort-on-Main, has invited Herr Julius 
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Stockhausen to take a post as principal Professor 
of Singing in that institution. Herr Stockhausen 
has accepted, and will therefore resign the direc- 
torship of the Stern’sche Gesangverein at Berlin, 
which he at present holds. “The Signale also 
states that Mdme. Clara Schumann will take an 
engagement as teacher of the piano in the same 
Conservatory. 
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